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President’s Desk 
Christmas, 1919 


‘A Little Child Shall Lead Them” has been the motto which since 1897 has led and brought 
into codperation the nationwide membership of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

On this Christmas of 1919 as never before the thought of the world is directed to the children. 

In happy homes of our own land there must be sympathy and practical evidence of it for the 
homes bereft of a father through heroic sacrifice of life to the country’s call. Not only here but 
across the sea in Belgium, France, Poland, Armenia and Servia there are children starving, homeless 
and orphaned, whose Christmas will have no joy unless happier homes gladden a little the sad lives 
of the war orphans. 

May this day turn every heart to meet the needs of those little ones. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these ye have done it unto me.” 


North Carolina Organizes with Charter Membership of about 2,000 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations welcomes into its member- 
ship the North Carolina Branch which was organized November 5, at Charlotte. 

Over a year ago the Charlotte Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations under the leadership of 
Mrs. David S. Yates began planning to call together the parents and teachers of the state to organize 
and unite with the National organization. 

In September the plans were completed and the promise of the National president to be with 
them and to assist in the organization was kept. 

The Charlotte Federation officers and Mr. H. P. Harding, city superintendent of schools, covered 
themselves with glory in their program, their remarkable work and their entertainment. Delegates 
were present from all parts of the state, and the presence and active participation of school superin- 
tendents was an evidence of their deep interest in the organization. 

Mrs. R. G. Spratt, president of Charlotte Parent-Teacher Associations, presided over a luncheon 
of 350 covers given in the large City Auditorium. . 

The National president was invited to present the constitution for State Branches, which was 
adopted. 

Mrs. Joseph Garibaldi, of Charlotte, was chosen as president. The state was divided into 
Congressional districts and a vice-president placed in charge of each district. The mayor and presi- 
dent of Board of Education, the state superintendent of public instruction gave warmest endorse- 
ment to the new North Carolina Branch of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

Through the efforts of the Charlotte Parent-Teacher Associations the Board of Education was 
reduced from 21 to 7 members. 


‘visit to Gastonia, a factory town near Charlotte, by the new state officers concluded the first 
convintion of the North Carolina parents and teachers. 


; ‘ harming women, earnest men, and enthusiam and definite purpose promise much for the 
uture, 
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Atlanta, Georgia, entertained the State Board of the Georgia Branch November 6 and 7, and the 
National President. 

A business meeting followed by a luncheon a public meeting and a reception given by the War 

Camp Community Service, and attended by Mrs. Harriet McLellan, mother of Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney made a very full day. 
: Alabama superintendent of public instruction Mr. Spright Dowell has established an office in 
State Capital for coéperation with Mrs. H. S. Doster, president of Alabama Branch National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations for organization of Parent-Teacher Associations in 
every school in Alabama. The work will begin in January. The annual convention November 7 
and 8, at Montgomery brought together the women identified with the movement since its or- 
ganization, and who rejoice in the removal of obstacles which have prevented extension. 

Mrs. Hardeman entertained the officers and National President at a delightful informal supper 
where plans were matured for active work during the coming year. 


The Ontario Federation of Home and School Associations Headquarters, Toronto, Canada 


From the Bulletin of the Federation the following statement is made: 

The organization of The Ontario Federation of Home and Schools Associations resulted from 
a conference called in Toronto in May, 1919, under the auspices of the Toronto Home and School 
Council. Delegates were invited to represent all Mothers’ Clubs, Parents’ and Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, and Home and School Clubs or Associations that were known to be in existence in Ontario. 

A provisional committee was appointed to develop the aims of the Federation and arrange for 
the first annual meeting in connection with the Convention of the Ontario Educational Association 
during Easter week, 1920. At that meeting it is expected that a constitution will be adopted, and 
that a regularly elected committee, representative of all parts of the Province, will be put in charge of 
future developments. 


PREAMBLE FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE TORONTO HOME AND SCHOOL COUNCIL 


“Believing that every child should have his rights—which is the opportunity to unfold the 
best that Nature has given him; 

“Believing that Canada, as a nation, has reached the stage of democracy where it is possible for 
each child to claim his heritage, remembering that the home and the school are entrusted with the 
care of the child during the most formative period of his life; 

“Believing, further, that no individual school nor system of education can be fully satisfactory 
without the codperation of intelligent fathers and mothers in the training of their children; that the 
regulations, teaching methods, courses of study, problems of health and morality, etc., require in- 
telligent discussion by parents, teachers and ratepayers, in order that every boy and girl may be 
taught how to live and how to earn an honest living. 

“Therefore, the members of this council take up the work of arousing and fostering the ideal for 
the home and the school, hoping that the time will come when every home shall be established on a 
foundation of intelligent sympathy, and every school shall provide the environment that will help 
the child to develop his possibilities and serve his generation with ability and with joy. 

“Holding these views, this council has been organized for united effort, and has adopted for the 
guidance of its operations the following constitution.” 

For keeping informed on the progress of educational interests, the following are recommended :— 

The Child-Welfare Magazine.—The official organ of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations of the United States, will be found of great interest. The subscription 
price is $1.00 a year. Address P.O. Box 4022, West Philadelphia, U.S.A. School Life—the official 
organ of the United States Bureau of Education, also will be found very useful. It reviews educa- 
tional activities throughout the world. The charge for it is 50 centsa year. Address the Division of 
Publications, Washington, D.C. The Times Educational Supplement, a weekly publication of the 
London Times, is unsurpassed as a review of educational progress in Britain in particular, but does 
not overlook other countries. The subscription price is about $2.50 a year. The reports, regula- 
tions and bulletins of the Ontario Department of Education should be made a subject of study also. 

Mr. L. B. McCready, chairman of organization committee, says: ‘‘ We look for inspiration here 
in the splendid work of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations of the 
United States.” . 


Marriage and Divorce 

The Rev. Dr. William T. Manning, rector of Trinity Church, New York, at the Episcopal 
Convention in Detroit said: 

“It is time, for the church to hold up the highest moral and spiritual ideal in regard to marriage. 
The true ideal of marriage is once married, married until death, the very essence of marriage is that 
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it shall be a permanent relation. Unfortunately, we have reached a point where the marriage re- 
lation is no longer regarded as permanent by multitudes of our people, but as a relation terminable 
practically at will through the divorce courts.” 

“Our situation in this matter is an open scandal to the world. Statistics show the divorce evil 
is worse in this nation than in any nation calling itself civilized, with the single exception of Japan. 

‘Government statistics show that in this country one marriage out of every nine ends in a divorce, 
and in one state one marriage out of every four.” 

The Rev. Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins made an appeal for the children, who, he said, were not in the 
convention to plead their cause. Every minister he said, knows of the ‘“‘sad condition” of the chil- 
dren of divorced couples. ; 

“From 1867 to 1876 there 122,121 cases of divorce in the United States. From 1877 to 1886 
there were 206,595 cases, an increase of 69 per cent. From 1887 to 1896 there were 352,263 cases, 
an increase of 70 per cent. From 1897 to 1906 there were 593,000 cases, and since these reports do 
not cover all counties, there is reason to believe that we had nearly a million divorces during this 
decade. What a menace toourcountry. Think of the millions of children whose lives were blighted 
by these 1,000,000 cases of divorce. 

Interchurch World Movement 


The Interchurch World Movement with headquarters 894 Broadway, New York, has brought 
together the majority of the different church organizations to promote coéperation in religious educa- 
tion. Dr. F. B. Winchester has charge of a Survey of Religious Education in the Family. It is 
intended to make this Survey in 20,000 cities or towns of the United States. The purposes of the 
Survey are: 

1. To secure a definite body of facts upon which to base a program of religious education which may 
be budgetted in terms of men and money, and with which to persuade the people of the wisdom 
of the proposed program. 

2. To establish standards and forms as a basis of measuring religious educational methods, processes 
and institutions. 

3. To establish scientific methods of approach to the problems of moral and religious education for 
the guidance of local leaders, churches and communities in the erection of programs and budgets. 

4. To lay the foundation for a uniform system of educational statistics and measurements in the 
field of moral and religious education. 

5. To interpret and evaluate the data gathered in terms of the standards adopted. 

6. To present results in concrete and graphic form. 

The topics included in the investigation will include a study of selected church and non-church 
homes to find out the attitude of the community at large toward religious education, to what extent 
does it realize its responsibility toward the world at large and the family in general. 

The program is a large one. It is hoped by the Interchurch World Movement to provide facts 
that will influence the churches of the country in providing the most practical and helpful measures 


for the spiritual guidance of the people. Breadth of view and tolerance are marked features of this 
new movement. 


Thrift Day Program for Elementary and High Schools 


The United States Treasury has prepared some interesting and valuable plays for children in 
school or for entertainments to promote thrift. ‘‘Where’s Your Money,” ‘The Boy Columbus” 
‘Suggestions for Four Minute Speeches,” ‘‘The Hand Maid,” ’’Ethel and the Stamp,“ ‘‘ The Three 
Bears of Today,” are the titles of some of the plays. In addition there are many papers for declama- 
tion, many songs and poster suggestions. 

Parent-Teacher Associations will find valuable material for entertainments. Write to Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., for these programs. 
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The New National Headquarters for the National Education Association 


The National Education Association now owns the Guggenheim property on 16th and “M” 
streets, which after July 1, 1920, will be used as the national headquarters of the Association. This 
valuable property was purchased for the sum of $98,000. The location is one of the most desirable 
in Washington being on 16th street only five blocks from the White House and diagonally across the 
street from the home of the National Geographic Society. 

Sixteenth Street, or Presidential Avenue as it is sometimes called, extending from the White 
House north to the district line, passing by the leading embassies of foreign countries and the most 
beautiful and expensive dwellings in the city, is not only considered to be the finest street in Washing- 
ton but one of the finest in the world. 

The building is well adapted to the needs of the Association. It is a beautiful four-story struc- 
ture, 85 x 42 feet. The heavy walls are of reinforced concrete and a fine quality of brick. The 


columns and finish are of heavy oak. The rooms are large and well lighted. The building is of 
colonial design. 
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P. P. Claxton, National Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C., says: “I have learned 
with pleasure of the purchase of the Guggenheim property on the northeast corner of 16th and M 
streets, opposite the National Geographic Society, for use as a permanent home for the National 
Education Association in the city of Washington. Washington is, of course, the proper place for the 
permanent headquarters of this Association, and it is well that it should be housed in its own building 
rather than in a rented building from which it might be ejected at any time. Any purchase of prop- 
erty at a conservative price in this part of Washington should prove to be a good investment of 
funds.” 


Military Training 

Major-General William G. Price, Jr., commander of the new National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
unalterably opposed to universal military training. 

He commanded the Fifty-third Field Artillery Brigade, Twenty-eighth Division, in France and 
Belgium, is now a Major-General in the military service of the State, a frequent consultant with 
War Department officers and State military authorities all over the country and has a military record 
running back thirty-three years and including service in the Spanish-American war. 

Especial timeliness and importance was given the speech from the fact that Congress now is 
wrestling with a bill providing for universal service. : 

“‘Universal training is unnecessary, unwarranted and economically wasteful,’’ declared General 
Price. ‘‘There is no more important subject now before Congress than this. I am speaking both 
as a soldier of thirty-three years’ experience and as a business man in giving expression to this entirely 
personal opinion. 

“From the viewpoint of the soldier, universal service is the ideal system. Voluntary service 
does not give enough material, and universal training is necessary if we are to expect to go to war 
again soon. 

‘Personally, however, I believe the United States should so shape its conduct as to display to the 
world the fact that it has no intention of going to war. 

“I do not believe this republic can exist as a military nation. The proper discipline cannot be 
maintained. Power, when placed in the hands of some, is misused. Americans chafe under disci- 
pline. Our universal training would eventually, in spite of ourselves, be fashioned after that of 
Germany, which, after all, is the best possible system if you are to have universal service. 

“T cannot imagine that Germany today would have been in the humiliating position she occu- 
pies if she had not had her great military machine and wanted to try it. It is the most natural de- 
sire in the world for the soldier to want to try out the machine he has fashioned. Wouldn’t the boys 
we trained for war look forward to a test of their strength? 

“General March, the chief of staff, estimates that universal training would cost $900,000,000 a 
year. The money, the officers and the men can be used to better advantage. The navies alone of 
the United States and England, coéperating, could compel peace in the world. Can we consistently 
ask other nations to disarm when we go on? 

“The universal training bill will mean a tax of $9 per capita. Our sons would be called up for 
six months and machine created that would be the delight of the politician, while the economic loss 
from the services of the men in peace channels would be enormous. 

“And, in the last analysis, we are amply protected anyway under the National Defense Act.” 

Senator Boies Penrose is opposed to universal military training. In a letter addressed to Mrs. 
Clarence E. Allen, Salt Lake City, Utah—the mother of a boy killed in France—the Pennsylvania 
senator declared himself opposed to all the bills now in Congress providing for compulsory military 
training. He says: 

“| have yours of the 14th instant protesting as a mother against certain legislation pending in 
Congress providing for compulsory military training. 

‘“‘l am opposed to the legislation now under consideration, and do not believe it is necessary to 
resort to compulsory military training in order to maintain a suitable and adequate defense for the 
country. I am of the opinion that a small standing army, and a volunteer force when needed, will 
meet all the requirements of the situation. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Bors PENROSE.” 
Roosevelt Memorial Association 


The Roosevelt Memorial Association has been formed to provide for a suitable memorial at 
Sagamore Hill for our honored and loved Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. Everyone is asked to join 
and to send whatever contribution they may wish to give to William Boyce Thompson, president, 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Any members of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations who wish 
to contribute should state that they are members of the Congress and that Colonel Roosevelt had 
been for over twenty years advisor and helper of this great organization. 













Olive Shreiner tells a story of an artist who 
painted a picture which excelled all other pic- 
tures in brilliancy, and its richness of color 
endured, while the pictures of other artists 


faded. They could not find out the secret of his 
success until after his death, when they found 
a wound upon his breast; and so it appeared 
that he painted the picture with the blood of 
his heart, and that was why it was so beautiful 
and so lasting. Of course it is a parable; but 
like many parables, it carries a great lesson. 
We must give ourselves—our very best—to 
our task if we expect that task to be worthy and 
to endure. 

Enthusiasm, zeal, courage, love and cheer- 
fulness can do more to bless and help than even 
human knowledge. I cannot but think that 
men err in exalting knowledge and deriding 
feeling. Emotionalism may go to an extreme 
and not accomplish a great deal in the human 
struggle, and yet it has a power which the 
greatest intellect can never have to soothe and 
comfort. The heart and the head should not 
be enemies, but friends, yet the heart should 
be in many cases the deciding power. We are 
to love God with all our heart first; then come 
the soul and the mind. And the heart is the 
weil from which flow enthusiasm, zeal, courage 
and cheer. 

| have little patience with the cry, which is 
quite commonly heard today, about hard work. 
All work ought to be hard; that is, demanding 
of the utmost of energy, if it is worth anything. 
Easy things amount to little. Yet we are so 
apt to sigh and groan and complain that our 
task is “hard.”” The fact is that men today do 
not begin to work as hard as their fathers and 
grandfathers worked. Perhaps they did not 
play enough, but today we play too much. 
Hard work never hurts a man if he obeys the 
laws of health for his body and keeps his heart 
happy and his mind free from worry. Indeed, 
it is this last—worry—that wears people out, 
not work. No man ever died from overwork. 
It was his anxiety, his doubt, his gloom that 
killed him. Work is a friend, not an enemy. 
We want to go to it with a cheer. We should 
arise in the morning not with a groan and a 
stretching, but with a ‘hurrah’ for life. 

Away with laziness! It has no place in the 
true man’s life. When men tell you you are 
working too hard, laugh at them and tell them 
that God works and Christ works and that the 
whole creation is active. 

The spirit must be fervent. That means 
that we must love our tasks, not hate them. 
There should be no such thing as “‘necessity”’ 
in a true man’s career; “opportunity”’ must 





Throw Yourself into Your Task 


Throw Yourself Into Your Task 


BY FLOYD W. TOMPKINS 


drive necessity away, for we are free, not ruled 
by any taskmaster. ‘I love to,” is the cry of 
God’s child. Ah, how that gives the elastic 
step and the singing heart! The burning 
spirit longs to have its share in the work God 
is doing; it counts the days as creative; it gives 
its fire to light the Imap of progress and of its 
warmth to drive away gloom and fear. Sing- 
ing, laughter, worship and praise have much to 
do with healthful toil. We have no right to 
make machines of ourselves when we may be 
splendid living forces, throbbing vitality into 
the task of hand or head. The very difficul- 
ties of our toil should lead us to draw new life 


-from the spirit, and that life will tell us that 


nothing is impossible and that some time surely 
the effort we make will have a crowning. ‘‘Fer- 
vent in spirit’’—why, the very expression shows 
the man swinging along his way, regardless of 
the criticism of loiterers, indifferent to loneli- 
ness and misunderstanding, content to take his 
own path and hold aloft his own banner—all 
because he knows the true exhilaration of living 
and working, all because his spirit is communing 
with God. 

Work gains its everlasting significance from 
Him Whose we are and Whom we serve, for He 
has placed us here, He has allotted our tasks and 
He works with us, and without Him we could do 
nothing. When we realize this we cannot 
help throwing ourselves—all we have and all 
we are—into our tasks. We work not for 
money, but for Him. We toil, not to do wonder- 
ful things for men to praise, but to follow His 
will in serving our fellow men and making them 
happy. We are not hirelings because some 
return in kind is given us for our work, but we 
are doing what He asks us to do, and so having 
our share in the world-wide age-long struggle 
toward righteousness and the eternal kingdom. 
“Serving the Lord.’’ Ah, there is the interpre- 
tation of our tasks, no matter what or where 
they may be, if only they are honorable. The 
woman in her home, with many duties, or going 
here and there with the fragrance of love in 
touch and tone; the man in the mill, the banker 
in his office, the girl in the store, the laborer 
in the field, they are all part of the dear God's 
family and they are serving Him because they 
love Him. And their reward lies not in money 
received, not in honor conferred, not in reputa- 
tion achieved, not in great human plans ac- 
complished, but in His present blessing as He 
calls them to Him at each day’s close for His 
word of peace, and in the great blessing which 
He will speak at last: ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant! Enter thou into My joy.” 
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Mine and Thine 


Wuat Wovu.Lp You Have Done ? 


By_.LYNN DAVIS HICKS 


What would you have done with this mother’s 
problem? 

The children played with anything in the 
house that they happened to fancy—anything 
that would make the playhouse more realistic 
or their “lady costumes’ more perfect in de- 
tail, or that would fit into their play. There 
was never a “May |?’’ nor a ‘“‘By your leave.” 
Their idea of the laws of possession seemed to 
be, ‘‘What’s yours is mine, what’s mine is my 
own!’’ When several things of value had been 
lost, the mother began to worry about this 
tendency of the children and sought help and 
council on the subject. How could she teach 
them to leave things alone that did not belong 
to them, she asked. 

Certainly, the strictest and most rigid feelings 
on the subject of the rights of possession are 
the ones with which we want to raise our chil- 
dren. There are so many degrees between this 
highest one and the lowest which views the 
possessions of others as something to get if 
you can, the method of getting take care of 
itself! It seems a far cry from the burglar 
armed against interference to these two little 
girls who take the things of others “just to 
play with.’”’ But no matter how different they 
seem, both methods of getting lack the feature 
that would put them completely out of the 
doubtful realm. Both lack the safe little “By 
your leave’’ which clears of both suspicion and 
blame. 

“T didn’t think you'd care’”’ is one excuse often 
offered, “I thought you understood what I 
was going to do,” is another. Both are weak, 
although the last may be a perfectly good ex- 
planation, for very often a busy mother does not 
really understand what is being asked when she 
gives her consent and the child should not be 
punished on an uncertainty. But the first ex- 
cuse is none at all. Where it is a matter of 
another person’s property, there should be no 
thinking, but absolute certainty. This the 
child can readily understand. 

But while the child should not be punished 
when there is any doubt, he can be so impressed 
by the investigation and the seriousness with 
which the affair is handled that he will know that 
the safest course next time is to be certain of 
the understanding and the consent of the other 
person. It is often much the easiest course for 
the parent to accept the excuse, and this is 
often done when he is sure that the child is ex- 
cusing himself falsely, but each time that a 


weak excuse or no excuse at all is accepted for. 


the offense of taking or of using the property of 


someone else the impression is strengthened in 
the child’s mind that disregarding the laws of 
possession is a small and a light offense and 
such an easy way ot getting what he wants. 
The serious side of the bad habit of these little 
girls is not that they have lost several things of 
value, as the mother tells us, but is that the same 
indifference to the “mine and thine’’ that 
allows them to take whatever appeals to them 
to play with or to do anything else with is but 
a lesser form of the lack of principle that actuates 
the swindler, the forger, the petty thief, and on 
through the list to the professional burglar and 
the man who makes his millions by robbing his 
fellow-citizens a penny or two to the man, a 
nickle or so as the time. And while there is a 
good chance that these two little girls and many 
others who have their feelings about the property 
of others will not commit at any time one of 
these more serious crimes, it is a certainty that 
when temptation comes the person who has 
learned how easy it is to get other people's 
things and how easy to keep them if he can only 
think of a plausible-sounding excuse is more 
apt to fall than the one who has a strong—an 
almost instinctive drawing away from the thing 
that is not hisown. ‘That is not mine, I don’t 
want to touch it,’”’ is not an impossible feeling 
to instill in a child. One woman who has this 
feeling grows most indignant over the laxness in 
others. 

“Not long ago,” she said, “I had a new dress. 
One afternoon I was going home on the street- 
car to put on my dress and go to a tea, when I 
saw, walking on the sidewalk, my sister in my 
new dress!’’ And again, ‘I was perfectly in- 
dignant with Mrs. Morton. She walked to my 
bureau and opened the top drawer, looking for 
some powder,” she said. 

Most of us can appreciate her feeling, un- 
doubtedly. Which appreciation brings us face 
to face with the most effective preventive or 
cure for this tendency of the two little girls. 
When Mary cannot appreciate Annie’s feelings 
about having her things taken and used without 
her consent, let her be in Annie’s position a few 
times and she will understand better. The 
sister who wore the new dress that did not belong 
to her would probably have made things very 
disagreeable for anyone who had taken a similar 
liberty with anything of hers. There is fre- 
quently in homes a conscious development of 
the idea of common possession, done with the 
thought on the parents part of developing 
generosity and a strong family feeling. As 
an abstract idea this may sound very ideal, but 
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Pointers for Parent-Teacher Associations 


it seldom, if ever, works out as ideally as it 
sounds, and when we look at the home as a 
miniature world in which the children are trained 
to take their part in the world at large we see 
that the ideal of common possession is a false 
one—as witness Russia! A real generosity can 
more effectively be taught by first establishing 
the idea of absolute ownership and then de- 
veloping the desire to be kind and to let others 
get pleasure from what is yours—by your con- 
sent—thus suggesting that when you get pleasure 
from the belongings of others it must be with 
their consent. 
The man who saw an automobile standing in 
front of a house and who took it “just to take a 
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ride” not knowing whose it was and intending 
to get it back before the owner would want it, 
but who had an accident and couldn’t get it 
back is arrested for theft! The woman who 
wore her sister’s dress and spilled cream on it is 
not cleared by, “I didn’t think you were going 
to wear it!’ and the child who plays with her 
sister’s doll without permission and breaks it 
should not be excused by, ‘“‘I didn’t mean to do 
it!’’ Some may doubt that there were good in- 
tentions in such cases as these! The safe course 
of “It is not mine!’’ would have been better. 
Every practice of this safe course makes the 
character a little higher, a little finer! Surely 
a child has a right to be taught this! 


Pointers for Officers of Parent-Teacher Associations 


For PRESIDENTS 


Be cheerful and cordial. The atmosphere of 
the meeting is created by the presiding officer. 

Appoint a tactful woman to act as hostess to 
see that all are made to feel welcome. 

If possible, have some other room in the 
schoolhouse, supervised by an older girl, where 
mothers may leave their children during the 
meeting. Children are usually bored at a 
Parent-Teacher meeting and it is difficult for a 
mother to get the best out of it if she has the 
care of the children. Most mothers would not 
be able to attend if they could not take the chil- 
dren with them. Young children are easily 
amused if allowed to write on the blackboard, 
look at books and play games. The older girls 
enjoy the work and are benefited by the expe- 
rience of entertaining the youngsters. 

Begin on time; do not allow things to lag; 
allow no awkward silences. From 2 to 4:30 are 
the usual hours. Most mothers have to leave 
at that time. Do not let your meeting “ peter 
out.”” When the business and program are 
finished and there seems to be nothing further 
to do, ask for a motion to adjourn. 

Be absolutely impartial. Your duty is to 
preside and carry out the wishes of the assembly. 

Encourage backward members to express them- 
selves. 

Place as many members as possible on com- 
mittees. The way to get the interest of members 
is to give them something to do. 

Use the State Departments. 

Own a copy of Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

Have a membership campaign and present to 
the vrade that has the most parents or guardians 
present at the Parent-Teacher meeting a plant; 
pennant, picture or flag, to be held by them until 
won by some other grade. At each meeting 
call .he roll by asking the first grade parents 
and guardians or friends to stand, then the 
Second grade, etc., on up to the eighth grade. 


The grade that has the most votes wins the prize 
until next meeting. Those with children in 
different grades should be allowed to vote in 
each one. 

At least once a year have the secretary report 
to the chairman of the State Publicity Committee 
the most important thing accomplished in the 
Circle. These reports make up the “Circle 
Chat”’ in the Washington Parent-Teacher. 


For SECRETARIES 


Attend every meeting, and, if impossible to do 
so, see that the minutes and correspondence are 
at the place of meeting on time. 

Keep your records in such condition that 
anyone may understand them. They are open 
to the inspection of any member. 

Keep an accurate record of money received 
and turn it over to the treasurer promptly, 
getting a receipt for same. See that the mem- 
bership stubs are filled out according to directions 
thereon, retaining Stub No. 1 as a membership 
record, turning over Stub No. 2, together with 
the member’s dues, to your local treasurer, and 
presenting Stub No. 3 to the member as a receipt. 

Following the annual meeting in May, for- 
ward to the state corresponding secretary a 
list of the officers elected at that meeting. 

Every letter received by you, as secretary, 
is the property of the Circle and should be pre- 
sented at the next meeting. Confer with the 
president beforehand so that she may know 
what matters you have on hand. 

Attend promptly to correspondence. 

Read clearly and distinctly the minutes and 
do not be offended if there are corrections and 
additions. It is the duty of members to listen 
carefully and suggest corrections before ap- 
proving. 

Be accommodating and ‘keep smiling.’ 
Nothing puts a damper on a meeting like for- 
bidding-looking officers. 
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Your work, in some instances, is more impor- 
tant than the president’s and you can do much 
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for the success of the meeting by adhering 
these rules.—Washington Parent-Teacher. 





Cultivate Your Child’s Confidence and be his Closest Friend 


By MARTHA GALAUDET WARING. 


A little child begins by “telling mother” 
everything. Bumps or bruises, joys or sorrows, 
all are brought to her as naturally as the child 
draws breath, and this continues as long as he is 
totally unconscious of himself as an individual. 

The time for special care is when he becomes 
aware of himself as a separate entity. From this 
time on, a cold look, an indifferent air, an unin- 
terested attitude, a word of ridicule or sarcasm 
may wound the child’s sense of confidence or 
justice so deeply that he will shrink within 
himself and never again show his inmost thoughts 
or most sacred feelings to his mother or to anyone 
else. Incalculable harm is done through thought. 
lessness, even by the most devoted parents, in 
failing to recognize this stage of the child’s de- 
velopment and to reverence his individuality 
and his right toit. The mother loses the greatest 
power for good she possesses, and misses the 
greatest joy and recompense she can have by 
not sharing her child’s hopes and fears, his 
troubles and triumphs. The bitter experience 
will come to her sooner or later of realizing that 
her child is sharing these with another person 
who must, therefore, be spiritually nearer to 
him than she is. 

There are a few absolutely certain ways of 
avoiding this catastrophe which have been used 
over and over again by wise and devoted mothers. 
One is, never fail to listen attentively and sym- 
pathetically, no matter at what inconvenience, 
giving your best wisdom to help your child see 
his problem clearly for himself. 

Another is, respect your child as a spiritual 
being, an individual as different from all other 
individuals as God meant him to be. Meet him 
on his own ground, and do not try to make him 
conform to a pattern of your own. 

Respect your child’s confidence absolutely. 
Once betrayed, it may never be given again. 

A young lad of 12 I once knew, told his mother 
something that greatly interested him, and 
asked her not to tell anyone about it. Later in 
the day he passed under the bay Window in 
which she and a friend were sitting with their 
sewing, and he heard her telling what he had 
told her in confidence. He was a rather quiet 


lad but very determined, and after the visitor 
left he went to his mother and said: ‘ Mother, 
I passed under the window and heard you telling 
Mrs. Blank what I asked you not to mention 
to anyone. I just want to let you know that 
as long as I live | will never again tell you any- 
thing that concerns myself until I am ready for 
everybody to know it.’’ And he kept his word, 
although he was always a most devoted and 
dutiful son. 

Never meet a situation which appears absurd 
to you with ridicule or sarcasm; this is fatal. 

Perhaps the most important rule of all is, do 
not be afraid to discuss any subject, to meet 
truth with truth, frankness with frankness, 
confidence with confidence. Long ago I told 
my children I would always give honest answers 
to their questions in as far as they could under- 
stand them, and would explain more as they 
grew older. Give them scientific truths when 
they ask for them, reverently and simply, and 
know the joy of seeing their minds open to the 
facts of life with appreciation of their beauty 
and holiness, and of watching their love and 
respect grow for their father and mother and for 
all life! 

Never be afraid of confessing ignorance. 
A child thoroughly respects the answer: ‘I 
don’t know accurately enough to tell you cor- 
rectly; let us look it up together.’’ This is 
where father can be brought in with effect, 
even if he is much away and very busy, or a 
child can soon learn in confidential talks with 
mother that father would be just as much inter- 
ested, just as anxious to help, and just as good 
or perhaps a better adviser, if only he were there. 
Then whenever his advice is especially needed, 
the matter can be referred to him at a convenient 
time. 

To be a parent is a vocation, not a pastime. 
God has given into our keeping an individual not 
a replica of ourselves for a plaything, and it is 
not enough to give only our love, which is a 
natural gift; we must give spiritual insight and 
understanding, joy in the child’s growing and 
developing powers and true companionship. 














Among my acquaintances there is a piteous 
old man who is dying of a broken heart because 
his wife has alienated the affections of his only 
child from him. 

Phis father belongs in the ranks of those who 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brows. 
life has been hard to him, but the one rose that 
has bloomed along his arid pathway has been 
his little daughter, and he has found no toil too 
hard to keep her soft and safe, no sacrifices too 
great to make, to give her a fine education. 

While the girl was little, she was a joy to him 
as she cuddled in his arms and pressed her rosy 
little cheek to his, but as she has grown older her 
mother has weaned her away from her father 
and taught her to.look with contempt upon him, 
so that now she treats him with coldness and 
neglect, and pays him not so much attention as 
she would to a faithful old work horse. 

And it has turned the father’s world to dust 
and ashes. 

One would think that a woman who turns her 
children against their father and robs him of 
their love, must be a fiend incarnate. She 
would be if she committed the crime deliberately, 
but she does it without realizing what a terrible 
thing she is doing, or how far reaching and disas- 
trous are its consequences. 

For may other women are guilty of this same 
offense. Occasionally a mother weans_ her 
children away from their father through a 
morbid jealousy. She wants to be all in all to 
them. She cannot bear for them to love anyone 
else, not even their father, as well as they love 
her. She is filled with torturing fear that they 
may even prefer their father to her, as children 
often do if left to follow their own impulses. 

So, with set purpose, she sets to work to slay 
their affection for their father by representing 
him to them as cold, and calbus and anxious to 
thwart them, while she is all indulgence, and 
tenderness and sympathy. Sometimes a mother 
will even carry her maternal jealousy to the 
pitch that makes her stand forever between the 


children and their father. She will never let 


him be alone with them for an instant, or give 
them a chance to get acquainted and be pals. 

Generally, however, when a mother alienates 
her children’s affections from their father she 
has no real object in view. She is committing 
one of the greatest wrongs of which any human 
being is capable, and yet she literally knows not 
what she does. 

When she harps continually to her children 


on th ir father’s lack of enterprise, and complains 
that if he knew how to get along they would be 
able to live in a fine house and have automobiles, 


she is merely expressing her own discontent with 
poverty and envy of the rich. She does not 





Dorothy Dix Says We Have so Glorified Mother Love that We Forget 
Poor Father has a Heart 
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realize that she is instilling a lack of respect for 
their father in her children’s minds, and making 
them regard him as a failure whose judgment is 
not worth respecting. 

When she criticizes their father to the children, 
and calls their attention to his faults and short- 
comings, she is only venting her own temper and 
nerves. She does not realize that she is pulling 
down a good from its altar and teaching them to 
jeer at it instead of worshipping it. 

When she holds their father up to her children 
as a bug-a-boo with which to frighten them, 
when she threatens them with what father will 
do to them when he comes home, when she holds 
before the trembling little culprit a picture of 
father with a whip in his hand until they never 
think of him except as a cruel despot, she is 
merely taking what she thinks is the easiest way 
to control her noisy and mischievous youngsters. 

The women who do these things commit a 
great crime against their husbands, but they 
commit an even greater crime against their chil- 
dren, for, sooner or later, the time comes when 
the mother finds that she needs a man’s strong 
hand over her girls and boys, a man’s wisdom 
and experience of life in directing them and 
guiding them, and then she turns to their father 
for help. 

But she is powerless. She has alienated their 
hearts from him. She has taught them to 
despise his judgment, and have a contempt for * 
him, and so he has less influence with them than 
the veriest stranger. 

Not without reason is the command to “honor 
thy father”’ given in Holy Writ. There is no 
more steadying and restraining influence on 
earth than the love, admiration and reverence 
that a child has for the father to whom it has 
been taught to look up all its life, and whom it 
regards as a fountain of wisdom, and a tower of 
righteousness. 

And, aside from the child’s good in this matter, 
think how cruel and heartless a thing it is to 
cheat a man out of the love of his children which 
is the only possible reward that he can have for 
all the sacrifices that fatherhood imposes upon 
him. 

We have glorified mother love so greatly that 
we have forgotten that there is a father love as 
well and that a man’s lips may be just as hungry 
for a child’s kisses as a woman’s are. Also that 
the father is martyrized on the family altar, no 
less than the mother. For all his life of toil 
there is nothing the average married man gets 
but his board and clothes and what happiness 
he finds in his children, and if his wife robs him 
of these he is left poor indeed. 

This is something for women to think over. 
Dorotuy Dix. 
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Child-Welfare Notes 


MotTIoN PICTURE SERVICE FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


Two years ago North Carolina passed a new 
organizing motion picture service for the rural 
schools. A recent number of North Carolina 
Education has an interesting article describing 
how this service is organized and how it is 
carried on. Estimate of the cost of the service 
for a county is as follows: 


Cost of operating unit, complete........ 
Salary of operator 

Rental for programs 

All other expenses 


Under the state law, the state board of edu- 
cation pays one third of the total cost. The 
communities in the county which receive the 
benefit from the machinery and its operation 
pay the remaining cost. In a county in which 
there are ten such localities or operating units, 
the cost to each would be but $220. North 
Carolina is showing the way on a good many 
educational problems, as it did in the way of a 
Declaration of Independence. 


HOME THE RECREATION CENTER 


The home as a recreation center! 

The home does not need to offer the exciting 
inducement of the moving picture show or the 
apparatus and attractions of a public playground 
to make boys and girls think it the best place in 
which to play. 

A play laboratory, outdoor and indoor, is an 
indespensable part of a home where there are 
children. Neither great space nor expenditure 
is needed. Parallel bars, ladder, trapese, sand 
box, slide, and a box village, that delight of a 
child’s heart, can easily be secured. Furnishing 
should be of a kind to encourage creative play as 
well as to give exercise. Educators are realizing 
more and more that play is the child’s method of 
experimenting with his environment, that much 
sound knowledge is gained by the trial and error 
method. Play instead of being a wasted inter- 
lude in the learning process is the process itself. 

Send at once to the ‘‘ Bureau of Educational 
Experiments,” 16 West 8th Street, New York, 
for their catalogue of play equipment. 

Do you buy your girl or boy the mechanical 
toy that does all the work and of which he soon 
tires? Send to the same bureau for their 
bulletin on ‘‘Playthings,’’ price 10 cents, for 
suggestions as to toys and their values. See 
“Floor Games and Play Activities for Home”’ 
in ‘“‘Child Care,’’ by Mrs. Max West, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., free on request. 

Securing interest in home by simple equipment 
in earlier years, and continuing interest in your 


children’s play and games, their interests, and 
companions, making home the most interestiny 
place and the one furnishing greatest oppor- 
tunities for self-expression, will keep your girls 
and boys with you. And you will be wielding 
one of the greatest constructive forces for good in 
your child’s life, and will be able to share more 
largely in his achievements in later years. 

Let us be alive and doing this year. 
no time for us to take a vacation. 

Let us have every home interested in our plans, 
every community working them. 

Let ys make the families the play centers, and 
our the greatest play state in the Union. 

The attention of school teachers and educa- 
tional authorities is specially called to ‘‘ Evan- 
geline,”’ the big William Fox special production 
of ‘‘Evangeline’’ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s 
immortal poem. This film version is absolutely 
faithful to the poem both in content and in 
spirit, and is eminently suited for presentation 
to all school children who are studying American 
literature. 

Special matinees for school children will be 
given all over the country by motion picture 
theaters showing ‘‘Evangeline,’’ the big William 
Fox special production of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow’s immortal poem. This production 
adheres to the content and spirit of the poem 
with absolute fidelity. 

This is an undoubtedly sincere and faithful 
screening of Longfellow’s famous poem. It 
should appeal to all classes, young and old, who 
have a perception for the dramatic, the significant 
and the beautiful. It is treated with imagina- 
tion and artistry, and is remarkably successful 
in making live the period of the story and in 
creating reality in the characters. It is one of 
the most truthful pictures to the original ever 
produced, both in spirit and content of narrative. 
It is one of the rare pictures that lend strength 
and beauty to the written story. 

Jessie M. Lockwoop 


Now is 


REVERENCE FOR LAW 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap; let it be written in primers, 
spelling books, and in almanacs; let it be preached 
from the pulpits, proclaimed in legislative halls 
and enforced in Courts of Justice; and in short, 
let it become the political religion of the nation, 
and let the old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, the grave and the gay, of all the races and 
tongues and colors and conditions sacrifice 
unceasingly upon its altars.—Abraham Lincoln. 

You must have morality at the very base of 
education if it is to do anything, and morality 
is based upon religion. 















Big sister certainly had her hands full! The 
baby was of course most important, and mustn’t 
be allowed to cry, yet how were those romping 
twins to be kept clean, and rosy little Gabrielle 
taught to say “Thank you” at the proper 
time? Such were the cares of sweet little ten- 
year-old Marianne, when she met a true and 
very real Fairy-lady who made everything as 
easy as easy could be. And she showed Mari- 
anne how to manage it all by herself. 

The twins considered it a very great honor to 
be allowed to bring a pan of water out to the 
back yard without spilling a drop. And each 
of them was given a cake of soap all his own, 
which had a delightful habit of slipping into the 
water and needing to be rescued. This made 
everybody laugh. Gabrielle was, as_ usual, 
eager to do anything that her brothers did. 
Keeping clean became a delightful occupation. 

Then Marianne was very much interested in 


The question of child welfare is an urgent 
question to us. How urgent it is these few 
words will show you, which were spoken in 
Parliament in Belgrade on the 24th of February, 
this year, by one of our prominent members, 
an ex-minister, Mr. V. Vehkovitch. He said: 
“We have in Serbia 100,000 invalids, 100,000 
children who need immediate care, and 50,000 
orphans.”’ I would ask you to remember that 
these numbers are taken from a country that 
had before this war 4,500,000 inhabitants. 

For 150 years my country has been fighting 
for her deliverance, during which time we have 
had about ten wars and fifteen revolutions. 
Fighting always for our liberation, we neglected 
many other important matters, among which 
was the scientific study of child welfare. 

The State, which has been obliged to buy 
guns and munitions to insure its very existence, 
has had neither the time nor the money to devote 
to hygienic conditions and the care of the 
mother and the baby. 

Our women in the country give birth to and 
bring up their children with only God’s help. 
The pregnant woman works in the household 
and in the field until the last moment. It often 
happens that the baby is born in the field, 
when the mother picks up her little one and 
carries it home. On the morrow you can see 
her again in the field, but this time with her 
baby so she can nurse him. 


Maternity and Infancy—Serbtan Experience 


The “Little Mothers”’ of France 


Maternity and Infancy--Serbian Experience 
By DR. RADMILA MILOCHEVITCH LAZAREVITCH, 


Legation of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Washington, D. C. 





the lessons the good Fairy gave in the care of 
the baby—how to bathe him, feed him and dress 
him. He enjoyed it, too, much more than the 
haphazard care he had formerly received. 

And when the Good Fairy left these little 
French children that morning, they were very 
happy. The farewell was a joyful jumble of 
French “ goodbyes,”’ waving hands, moist kisses 
and smiles. 

Red Cross workers are teaching hygiene to 
the little mothers of France in order that the 
younger sisters and brothers may receive proper 
care while the real mothers work in factories to 
eke out the family income. The American 
Red Cross has also introduced the Child-Welfare 
courses into the French schools. How to make a 
baby’s crib out of a clothes basket, how to bathe 
a baby, prepare his bottle, read a thermometer, 
are among the lessons given them. It is hoped 
that this knowledge will reduce infant mortality 












Our mothers in the country always nurse their 
babies; they know of no other kind of feeding. 
But in the cities the mothers have adopted 
bottle feeding. Although the country mother 
nurses her child, she knows nothing about the 
technique of nursing and preparation and 
technique of artificial feeding if breast feeding 
is not possible. The mothers are healthy, how- 
ever, and the newborn baby is usually healthy, 
too; he weighs from eight to twelve pounds. 
Although I speak in the present tense, this 
splendid condition existed only before our last 
two wars. Now after seven years of hard 
fighting, which have brought misery and priva- 
tions, we have lost the one good thing which 
we had, namely, the healthy newborn baby. 
Epidemics (especially typhus), hunger and 
misery, and their companion, tuberculosis, have 
nearly destroyed our nation. We have lost one 
fourth of our population through epidemics and 
war, and those remaining are mostly tubercular. 

A few statistics may give a better idea of 
what we have been called upon to meet in this 
war, 


The population of Serbia before 
the war was 


1. Number killed or died from wounds 
from August, 1914, to December, 


108 


. Deaths in civilian population from 
epidemics... . - 

. Soldiers killed during the retreat in 
the autumn of 1915 

. Soldiers dead from hunger and 
starvation in Albania during the 
same period..... 

; Boy recruits dead from hunger dur- 
ing the retreat . 

. Deaths from hunger and cold among 
civilian population during the 
retreat 250,000 

. Prisoners and interned in Bulgaria, 
Austria, and Germany . 

. Number killed (hanged and slaugh- 
tered) by the Bulgarians, Aus- 
trians, and Germans........... 

». Number killed during a revolution 
in Nish, Prokoupile, and Lesko- 


350,000 


150,000 


60,000 


80,000 


130,000 


60,000 


40,000 
40,000 


1,330,925 


. Soldiers killed on the $ 


Saloniki front. 


So you see we are not what we were before this 
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terrible conflict. Our mothers can give no more 
little giants to their country. The women as 
well as the men have deteriorated in health. 

Before the war we had begun to devote some 
attention to the welfare of the child, but only 
through private associations, without the help 
of the State. Now we are beginning to realiz 
the importance of the health of the child to th: 
nation. In 1917, after our retreat, we started 
in Vodena the Society for the Protection of 
Children, with Dr. Popovitch as_ president. 
The aim of the society was to look after the 
physical and moral health of the children; to 
find out the causes of all sickness and if possible 
to provide remedies; to reduce the mortality 
among children, and also to care for the aban- 
doned children of refugees and soldiers. Our 
United Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes started on the 5th of February, 1919, 
the State Department for Child Welfare. The 
vice-minister president is in charge of it, which 
shows how earnestly the State takes the problem. 
The number of children without both parents 
is about 120,000; the number with only one 
parent lost, 500,000.* 





Americanization 


Complete in every detail, the new Settlement 
House in Tacoma is being erected at a cost of 
$18,000, to meet the demands of the large com- 
munity in which the Settlement stands out as a 
shining light. 

The work is outlined to look after the well- 
being of Italians, Jews, Syrians, Hungarians, 
Poles, Austrians, Germans, French, Welch, 
Irish, Scandinavians and Negroes, under the 
able supervision of Miss Anna Burdette and 
Miss Hazel Hayward, assistant. 

The regular work includes’ kindergarten, 
Campfire Girls, Younger Brother Clubs, Mothers’ 
Club, Junior and Senior Boys’ Club, Mothers’ 
English Class, Men’s English Classes as well as 
classes in music. 

Special features of the new Settlement House 
are the large homelike rooms with their cheerful 
fireplaces, wide porches and musical instruments. 
A generous tennis court will be completed in the 
near future. Another happy feature is the 


large 40 x 22 foot swimming and wading pool. 
Installed at the rear of the house the open pool 
is sure to promote a healthy, happy pastime for 
the children who will, at all times, be overseen. 

Here, Americanization in all its complicated 
phases will be taught in the truest sense of the 
word. Christian ideals and the highest code of 
morals is instilled in*the children, that when they 
come of age, they are made of the right kind of 
material for the best American citizens. During 
the training period of the foreign child, the 
mother and father are absorbing the spirit of 
true democracy and freedom and are learning— 
those who do not already know—our language 
and ideals. Much credit is due Miss Dema M. 
Chayer, who has spent over four years in the 
work in Tacoma, getting the organization on a 
firm footing. Many prominent Mothers’ Con- 
gress Women of Tacoma are deeply interested 
in this movement. 





Cost of Crime 


Five hundred million dollars are 
in prisons. 

Two hundred million is spent on maintenance. 

80,000 people are arrested annually. 

Six billion dollars is spent on crime each year, 
yet only 11 per cent. of crimes reported are 


invested 


* The statistics are not yet complete. 


punished. 
gI per cent. of criminals are boys and men. 
Over 62,000 laws enacted since 1913—Viola- 
tion carries prison sentence. 
Our problem, our opportunity! 
300,000 babies die. 





Spoiling a Child by Too Much Attention 
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Report of Kindergarten Department at.National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, Kansas City, Mo. 


During the past year our work increased 
materially, as campaigns for better kindergarten 
legislation were inaugurated in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, Utah and Arizona, and 
we have been actively extending kindergarten 
propaganda in each of the other states. 

In 1918 thirty-seven new kindergartens were 
opened through petitioning and we strongly 
recommend this method of securing more classes. 

One of the most fruitful of our efforts for 
helping neglected little children is our series of 
52 articles, ‘“‘Kindergarten Helps for Parents’’ 
which appear in newspapers and magazines 
having a combined circulation of 46,000,000. 
Every day we receive fifty or more pathetic 
letters from parents living on lonely farms and in 
other isolated places, who need help in working 
out their problems with their little ones. 

If you will each get these articles published in 
your local papers, you will greatly benefit your 
own community, besides arousing a more in- 
telligent interest in the educational value of the 
early years of childhood. 

This year, the kindergarten makes a special 
appeal as an Americanizing agency. There can 


be no better means of Americanizing our little 
ones than by teaching them at the most im- 
pressionable age respect for our flag, patriotic 
songs, and stories of the great men who have 
made America what she is. In the democratic 
kindergarten children of all nationalities meet 
on common ground, where they learn their first 
lessons in honesty, self-control and efficiency— 
the foundation stones of good citizenship. 

The Brooklyn Free Kindergarten Society 
recently invited Lieutenent-Colonel Roosevelt 
to speak on Americanization under its auspices. 
The meeting was well attended by representative 
citizens who listened attentively to Colonel 
Roosevelt’s inspiring speech and contributed 
over $5,500 to extend kindergarten education. 

To increase public interest in the kindergarten 
as an Americanizing agency is of the utmost 
importance at this critical time, and any efforts 
that you may make along this line will be 
abundantly rewarded. Thus we can help to 
realize our ultimate aim—the establishment of a 
kindergarten for every child in the country. 

BEssIE LOCKE, 
Chairman, Kindergarten Extension. 





Spoiling a Child by Too Much Attention 


By PROF. 


Frances is three years old, very pretty and 
winsome. There are in the family two older 
sisters and one brother, besides the father and 
mother and an aunt. All the members of the 
family have been much interested in the baby 
since her birth and they have given her a good 
deal of attention. They are a social family and 
many friends call upon them and they go fre- 
quently to visit their friends. Whoever comes 
to the house must say something to Frances and 
show how much they think of her by talking 
much to her, taking her in their arms, offering 
to do this or that for her, and so on. The 
members of the family like to have people notice 
the child because she is such an attractive little 
thing. But she is causing some apprehension 
now because whenever anyone speaks to her 
she says, ‘No, no,’’ in a petulant voice. If any 
question is asked or any advances made toward 
her, her one response will be, ‘No, no.’’ The 
parents think she is developing a bad habit and 
should have some training to correct it. 

One way to prevent Frances from forming an 
annoying habit and acquiring an_ irritable 
disposition is for the members of the family and 
all others to leave her alone more than they 
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now do. She is being spoiled by over-much 
attention. Her “No, no,” isa kind of protection 
against the irritating actions of the people 
around her. She should be taken only very 
rarely to neighbors and friends for visits. When 
friends come to the house she should be kept 
out of sight for the most part—in her sand-pile 
or playing with blocks or dolls alone. The 
brothers and sisters should leave her to her own 
devices more than they do. She must grow 
from within quietly. It will take some time for 
the family to learn that they should not make a 
plaything of their little girl, They, have not 
done this purposely, of course; they think they 
have been doing the right thing in showing her 
off and making her the center of attention. 

There are a great many children like Frances 
in American families who cause their parents 
trouble because of their irritability and lack of 
appreciation of what is being done for them. 
They would be more appreciative if they re- 
ceived less attention, and were left to themselves 
most of the time without interference, even by 
members of the family and certainly by friends 
and neighbors. 
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To Commemorate the Sailing of the Mayflower 


The movement to celebrate next year the 
tercentenary of the sailing of the Mayflower 
seems attracting far more attention in England 
than in America. Simultaneous observance is 
to be had in both countries, but the English plans, 
under the direction of a committee of which 
Lord Bryce is deputy president, have progressed 
so rapidly as to be announced. 

The English celebration will give full scope to 
that liking for pageantry which marks England. 
The lives of those Englishmen who fled from the 
mother country for conscience sake are to be 
reconstructed with fidelity. Not merely the 
sailing of the Mayflower, but the whole Pilgrim 
movement will be commemorated. There will 
be pageants and moving pictures and ceremonies 
at Austerfield, Scrooby, Boston, Cambridge and‘ 
other places in England where the Free church 
had its adherents. 

An American delegation will be invited to 
attend these observances, and work on the 
restoration of the ancestral home of Washington, 


at Sulgrave, is being rushed, in the hope that its 
formal dedication may take place. Then a 
combined American and British delegation will 
visit Holland, ‘‘the common harbor of all 
heresies,’’ where the Pilgrims sought refuge from 
1609 to 1620. Meetings will be held at Amster- 
dam, Leyden, Delftshaven and The Hague. 
The celebration will culminate with the sailing 
of another Mayflower, laden with Englishmen 
and Americans, from the port of Plymouth, a 
landing being made on the storied Rock, or, 
rather, where the Rock was. 

Other compliments to America are reported. 
The Saint-Gaudens monument of Lincoln is to 
be installed in Westminster, while the Barnard 
“Lincoln” will be unveiled at Manchester. 
The English have established a chair or lecture- 
ship (at a cost of $75,000) in American history, 
literature and institutions, and there has been 
provided an annual scholarship to give young 
British scholars an opportunity of one or two 
years’ research and study in America. 





What Part Will Provincetown Play in Next Year’s Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion of the Landing of the Pilgrims? 


It was in Provincetown harbor that the May- 
flower first anchored after its historic voyage 
across the Atlantic. For five weeks before they 
came to Plymouth Rock, the fathers and mothers 
of New England dwelt at Cape Cod. 

During that month they explored the whole 
of Cape Cod and the Truro Isthmus. 

In Provincetown harbor, in the cabin of the 
Mayflower, they signed the ‘Immortal Com- 
pact,’ laying the foundations of constitutional 
government, and chose John Carver as Governor 
of New England. 

On the beach at Provincetown the women of 
the party had their first real Monday washing 
day since leaving Holland. 


At Provincetown Mistress Dorothy Bradford, 
wife of the Pilgrim who was to become Governor 
William Bradford, was drowned. 

At Provincetown three other members of the 
party, Edward Thomson, Jasper More and 
James Chilton, breathed their last. 

At Provincetown there came into the world 
Peregrine White, the first child of Chirstian 
parents born in New England. 

On Provincetown Beach the Pilgrims got their 
little boat ready to explore the coast. 

At Provincetown they encountered Indians 
for the first time. 

At Provincetown they had their first drink of 
New England spring water, and found it good. 


When Our Dreams Come True 


By ANNA MAE BRADY 


All the great achievements of the world are 
the result of dreams which originated in the 
mind of some person. In many cases the idea 
was planned and perfected before it was made 
public. Do not condemn the dreamers then. 
We need them. The progress of the world rests 
with them. But what we should guard against 
is that we only dream, not do. 

To originate and plan is an admirable thing, 
but it is much more valuable if we are able to 
work out these ideas we have so carefully planned. 
There will always be people who dream dreams 


for others to work out and there will always be 
those who dream their own dreams, but work 
out some other person’s, but the ideal condition 
is where the dreamer is a doer as well. 

We should train children in this. They have 
their dreams as well as their parents and we 
should help them come true. They should be 
led from one success to another until by and by 
they expect to succeed and then they are bound 
to do so. Once having seen through their 
dreams realized will give them confidence to 
work out others. 
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The Great Yearly Waste 


The Great Yearly Waste—Whose Fault Is It? 


BY LLOYD MARSHALL 


Chairman Sub-Committee on Schools, Hospitals and Penal Institutions of the National 
Fire Protection Association 


Every year somewhere around 2,400 fires 
occur in schools of all kinds, all over the country. 
lo you know what this means? It means that 
in your home town, and in mine, there is an 
average of forty-six school fires every week of 
the year! And it’s a thought to make one 
shudder to remember the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of little children housed within them, who 
have to get out, get out quickly and under many 
kinds of terrible conditions—or perish. Are 
you easy about the children in your town? 
Will they, and you, too, get out safely, un- 
harmed? 

There is legislation requiring children of 
school age to attend school up to their four- 
teenth or sixteenth year according to the laws 
of the different states. Should there not be 
enforced legislation that is a real guarantee, 
therefore, that these children required by law 
to attend school shall be protected by law while 
in educational buildings? 

Much good has been done, although by no 
means fully adequate, by the fire laws regard- 
ing industrial and commercial buildings. If 
a man wants to employ one hundred people in 
his business, he may do so, of course, but he 
must safeguard them against fire. On the 
other hand, our schools, overcrowded for the 
most part, may contain two hundred or two 
thousand lives, not one of whom is safe from fire! 

Is it not time for us to rub our eyes, awake 
from our ages long sleep, and get actual facts? 
Is it not your duty, and mine, to do some in- 
vestigating for ourselves, and if we find con- 
ditions unsafe, to make it our job to change and 
better them? 

The United States annual life loss from fire 
is around 15,000 lives. Is the loss of fifteen 
thousand men, women and little children that 
are yearly sacrificed on our red hot altar of 
waste and carelessness, not the concern of every 
human being with a heart in his body? 

When speaking or writing on the subject to 
women, I have been told frequently that ‘our 
school is all right because we have fire escapes,” 


or “because it’s of brick and only two stories - 


high,” or ‘because we have drills twice every 
month, and our schools have been emptied in 
two and a half minutes.”” And not one of the 
three is a real guarantee against a fearful tragedy! 

[ have read in some work on this subject 
that outside fire escapes are the sure signs of 
danger, since only poorly constructed build- 


ings, or those without proper and sufficient - 


exits, or those which have little or no protection 


within, need fire escapes on the outside. And 
it is lamentably true, that in more than one 
instance lives could have been saved had the 
existing fire escapes been usable! But too often 
they are narrow, steep and unsafe for young 
children to use while danger exists. Besides, 
they often wind down past windows belching 
forth flames and smoke, which makes passing 
impossible. And so, only slight comfort can 
be derived from the fact that your school is 
protected by fire escapes, although they have 
literally saved hundreds of lives, and on many 
buildings they are the only real means of escape 
from the second floor and above. Since you 
derive a feeling of safety from fire escapes, 
see that they are really usable. 

The second plea is that the school is of brick 
and only two stories high. But the fact that 
the whole of the inside is of highly burnable 
material and the construction seldom of the 
fire resistive type, is not considered. Many 
lives have been lost in two-story buildings, 
just as many lives have been lost in four-story 
or ten-story buildings. 

And third, the fire drills. In almost every 
state there is a law now requiring fire drills to 
be held at least once every month in all schools 
over two stories high. It is true that finely 
organized drills, performed often enough have 
saved countless people from a horrible burning 
death. But unfortunately, drills do not always 
“go off’’ under fire conditions as they do when 
executed under normal conditions. More than 
once, a drill has gone perfectly in a school on 
one day, and the very next, flames and smoke 
terrify the children, there is some hitch, or they 
make the wrong turning, and the result is the 
finding of the charred bodies of some mother’s 
boy or girl! The tragic life loss in the Peabody 
school fire is just one instance of a school whose 
fine fire drill went wrong. 

There is no greater need before the public 
today than the investigation of our institutional 
buildings, the need for expert advice concerning 
them, and the proper safety measures taken, 
no matter what the cost. America is too prone 
to worship false economy as a god! And yet, 
it is a fact strangely true that the annual loss 
from fires amounting to over two hundred and 
fifty million dollars, which goes on year after 
year, slips by unnoticed except by a few! Why 
is it? And that the yearly sacrifice of 15,000 
lives is not even known extensively, nor is it 
thought about very much by those who do 
know it. Why is it? 
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It is time for women to take an interest and 
find out some real facts. It is high time for 
us to demand tbe protection for our loved ones 
that is our right! 

Our modern educational courses have gone 
way beyond the simple three ‘‘ R’s’’ which used 
to be considered all that was necessary for a 
complete education. Physics, chemistry, do- 
mestic science, wood working, laundrying, 
blacksmith and machine-shop work, etc., now 
being taught in our modern public and private 
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schools, are dangerous, add greatly to the risk 
school buildings, and yet these buildings hay 
not kept pace by having the additional safet 
protection that is needed. 

Fire Prevention is an important subject and 
should be taught in all of our schools. Superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, mothers, chii- 
dren—all of us should recognize the urgency of 
reducing America’s tremendous yearly sacrifice, 
and should unite in furthering all movements 
toward that end. 


Maine State Library 


Has a Mother's Library of 50 books, and 
4 Teachers Libraries of 25 books each. The 
libraries are packed in a convenient case made 
for the purpose and are shipped by American 
Express to any part of a town. The State 
pays all transportation charges both to and from 
the place of destination and the only expense 
is the fee, which is $2.50 for the use of the library 
of 50 volumes for six months. There are also 


libraries on special subjects, of 25 volumes each, 
the fee for which is $1.25 for six months. 


How To OBTAIN A LIBRARY 


To secure a traveling library it is only necessary 
to write to the State Librarian at Augusta and 
ask for lists of traveling libraries and applica- 
tion blanks. Upon receipt of the request lists of 
some of the libraries on hand will be sent from 
which a library may be chosen and the applica- 
tion blank filled out and forwarded to the State 
Librarian together with the fee, and a library 
will be promptly forwarded to the address given. 
It is well in selecting a library to name a second 
choice in case the first should go out before the 
application was received. 

In a town where there is a free public library, 
the application may be signed by the librarian 
thereof, and where there is no free public library 
the application is signed by four or five resi- 
dents who act as a board of trustees and see 
that the library is properly taken care of and 
returned in due season. 


The following is the list of books in Mothers’ 
Library No. 439 C. 
1. Study of child-nature, Harrison 
. Misunderstood children, Harrison 
. Beckonings from little hands, DuBois 
. Mother-artist, Mills 
. Children of the future, Smith 
. Children’s rights, Wiggin 
. As the twig is bent, Chenery 


8. Home builder, Abbott 
g. Froebel’s gifts, Wiggin 
. Froebel’s occupations, Wiggin 
11. Kindergarten principles and practice, Wiggin 
12. Kindergarten in a nutshell, Smith 
13. Kindergarten in the home, Newman 
14. Montessori mother, Fisher 
15. Montessori children, Bailey 
. Bits of talk about home matters, H.H. 
17. Ethics for children, Cabot 
18. Training of the human plant, Burbank 
19. Training of children in religion, Hodges 
. Guide to the Bible, Hodges 
21. Biography of a baby, Shinn 
22. Care of the child in health, Oppenheim 
23. Health of the city, Godfrey 
24. Primer of right and wrong, Larned 
25. Story of a child in Old Chester 
26. Training of parents, Abbott 
27. Daily ways to health, Bishop 
. Philosophy of eating, Bellows 
. Lessons on manners, Wiggin 
. Five senses, Keyes 
. Musical education, Lavignac 
. Home occupations for little children, Beebe 
3. When Mother lets us play, Keyes 
. Little gardens for boys and girls, Higgins 
. Child life in art, Burll 
. In story-land, Harrison 
. Song of life, Morley 
. Man without a country, Hale 
. Five minute stories, Richards 
. Poems that every child should know, Burt 
. Bible stories and poems, 
. How to tell stories to children, Bryant 
. Story of Lincoln, Cravens 
. Jungle book, Kipling 
. Stories of Mother Goose Village, Bigham 
. Sea stories for wonder eyes, Hardy 
. Stories of great Americans, Eggleston 
. Hero stories from American history, Blaisdell 
. Eugene field reader, Harris 
. Birds that every child should know, Blanchan 





Correspondence Courses in Patriotism 


Correspondence Courses in Patriotism * 


AMERICA—A LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


Aim: To offset the lying propaganda used 
against the United States in Russia and that is 
used here to mislead workingmen. 

‘All men are created equal.’’"—Declaration of 
Independence. 

‘America is still a land of equal opportunity 
for all. The road from log cabin to White 
House is still open to him who, like Lincoln, 
can tread it.’’ —E. V. Leighton. 

‘‘America means equality of opportunity for 
each individual by his own effort to work out 
his own happiness.’’-—W. Starr Myers. 

““You have come into this great nation volun- 
tarily seeking something that we have to give, 
and all that we have to give is this: We cannot 
exempt you from work. No man is exempt from 
work anywhere in the world. We cannot ex- 
empt you from the strife and the heart-breaking 
burden of the struggle of the day—that is com- 
mon to mankind everywhere; we cannot ex- 
empt you from the loads that you must carry. 
We can only make them light by the spirit in 
which they are carried. That is the spirit of 
hope, it is the spirit of liberty, it is the spirit of 
justice.’’"— Woodrow Wilson. 

1. Prove by illustration the truth of the above. 

a. In cases of our presidents— 

Andrew Jackson, 
Abraham Lincoln, 
James A. Garfield, 
Andrew Johnson. 
—their humble beginnings are yet a source of 
pride to all Americans. 

b. In cases of statesmen— 

Benjamin Franklin, 
Daniel Webster. 

c. Inventors— 

Thomas A. Edison, 
Alexander Graham Bell, 
Samuel F. B. Morse. 

d. Note that majority of our wealthy men 
were born poor or in’ limited circum- 
stances. 

2. Prove that in this country anyone qualified 
by education and character can enter any of 
the professions. 

a. Show how poor fathers educate their 


children to be clergymen, 
doctors. 

b. Make it understood that in most Euro- 
pean countries the class system hinders, 
if it does not altogether prevent, the 
child of a workingman entering a 
profession. 

c. Show how this progress is here promoted 
by the state. It supplies free public 
education in many states from kinder- 
garten to university; in many states 
even books and supplies are free. 

3. Show how the biggest mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments developed through 
the brains and industry of some once poor man. 

J. J. Hill, railroad king. 

Andrew Carnegie, steel magnate. 

John D. Rockefeller, oil magnate. 

Etc., Etc. 

Use some local character, if possible, to 
illustrate this point. 

Quote: ‘‘No men living are more worthy to 
be trusted than those who toil up from poverty— 
none less inclined to take, or touch, aught which 
they have not honestly earned.’-—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

4. Show that America was probably the first 
country in the world to truly respect manual 
labor. 

a. It was settled mainly by high-principled, 
hard-working people. 

b. The early pioneers learned the glory of 
hard work and the joy of achievement. 

5. ‘‘Workingmen are the basis of all govern- 
ment.’’—Lincoln. 

a. Show that early organization of business 
and manufacturing allowed apprentice- 
ships and made rising in the ranks 
easy. 

b. Present organization has almost wiped 
out apprenticeship. 

c. Vocational education must take the 
place of old-time apprentice system. 

For further information apply to Etta V. 
Leighton, Civic Secretary, National Security 
League, 19 West 44th St., New York City. 


lawyers, 


*The National Security League provides Correspondence Courses in Patriotism. This is one 


of them. 


“Self-Government by the People through wise Representatives rests absolutely on enligh- 


tenment.’’—Charles E. Lydecker, President National Security League. 
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Federal Maternity Bill Gives Aid to Welfare Work 


STATES TO GO Firty-FIFTY ON GIVING TO MOTHERS AND CHILDREN SAME CARE AS 
TO THEIR FARM AN,:MALS 


A bill has been introduced into the United 
States Senate by Senator Morris Sheppard, of 
Texas, providing coéperative aid for the states 
on maternity and infant hygiene. This bill, 
if passed, would make available instruction for 
mothers on the care of themselves and their 
children, and attention as well. 

Beginning with the fiscal year July 1, 1920, 
under this measure Uncle Sam would set aside 
$1,000,000 a year for saving mothers and babies. 
Each year thereafter, including 1925, $200,000 
would be added to the annual appropriation. 
By 1926 the annual sum would be $2,000,000 
and it would remain at this point for each year 
thereafter. No payment of this money is to be 
made to any state until the legislature has 
appropriated an equal amount. 

The method proposed by Senator Sheppard 
for financing the maternity act is called the 
fifty-fifty plan. The government now purposes 
to do for mothers and babies what it has been 
doing for farm animals for many years. 

Minute details as to just what is meant by 
the ‘“‘facilities’’ provided for in the proposed 
measure are not given. The state boards of 
maternity and infant hygiene may charge the 
recipients a fee for service rendered by these 
“facilities.” Any person receiving aid under the 
act shall not be regarded as receiving charity 
nor be unfavorably affected by this relief, in 
so far as her legal status is concerned. Such 


a provision was possibly made to avoid any 
conflict between the operations of this law and 
the maternity benefit or mothers’ pension 
statutes of the several states. 

The bill is proposed ‘‘to encourage instruc- 


‘tion in the hygiene of maternity and infancy and 


to aid in extending proper care for maternity 
and infancy and to provide for coéperation with 
the states in the promotion of such instruction 
and care.” The chief of the Children’s Bureau 
is designated as the administrator of the pro- 
posed act, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Labor. Each state is to be authorized to 
create a board of maternity aid and infant 
hygiene, composed of the Governor as ex- 
officio member and chairman, a physician from 
the State Board of Health, a graduate nurse and 
a teacher from the faculty of the state university 
or college of agriculture. The Governor ap- 
points these members. 

Each state is to submit to the Secretary of 
Labor its plans for carrying out the provisions 
of the act throfigh public health nursing, con- 
sultation centers, medical and nursing care for 
mothers and children at homes or at a hospital 
when necessary, especially in remote areas. 
If these plans conform with the spirit of law as 
enacted, they will be approved by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and an order issued on the 
Treasury for that state’s share of the Federal 
money.— New York Tribune, Washington Bureau. 


Maternity Benefit 


U. S. Department of Labor 


THE CHILDREN’s BUREAU Washington, D. C. 


The United States is the only one of the leading 
industrial countries of the world to have no 
system of state or national assistance to mater- 
nity, says a study by Dr. Henry J. Harris, 
entitled ‘‘ Maternity Benefit Systems in Certain 
Foreign Countries,” just issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Even before the war had extraordinarily 
impressed upon nations the need for protecting 
mothers and infants, foreign countries had 
adopted benefit systems for mothers. The 
countries having such systems are: Australia, 
Austria, Bosnia, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Herzegovina, Hungary, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Rumania, Russia, Serbia, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 


Few of these countries offer benefits to all 
mothers, but there is a general agreement that 
wage earners shall be included. The benefits 
provided consist usually in money, either a 
lump sum or weekly payments, and occasionally 
in medicine and medical and surgical services. 

The expense of the benefits is most frequently 
shared by the wage earner, the employer, and 
the state, the wage earner contributing the 
largest share. In Australia and France, how- 
ever, the government bears the entire cost. 
Australia in 1913-14 paid out $3,284,839 in 
maternity allowances, and France calls on the 
national government for over $1,000,000 an- 
nually and gets another $1,000,000 annually 
from local governments for this purpose. 

The English maternity benefits are part of 
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a health insurance scheme for wage earners, of 
which the government bears a share equal, 
in the case of the women, to one fourth of the 
total benefits. As Mr. Lloyd George stated 
in the House of Commons the working of the 
health insurance act “revealed an appalling 
amount of sickness among married women” 
under the conditions of childbearing—‘‘a fact 
that was quite unknown before the act.” In- 
deed the claims on the insurance societies for 
disability resulting from pregnancy were so 
great that the national government found it 
necessary practically to assume the cost of the 
sickness benefit for women during pregnancy by 
the establishment of a fund “to assist the socie- 
ties in meeting their liabilities in respect of the 
sickness claims of women.” 

While the health insurance system as worked 
out in England is felt to be a definite step toward 
the protection of maternity, there is a wide- 
spread feeling that it does not go far enough. 
Mr. Benjamin Broadbent, vice-chairman of the 
British National Association for the Prevention 
of Infant Mortality declared, in 1917, after the 
health insurance act had been in operation for 
6 years, that the maternity benefit was totally 
inadequate for “securing the minimum—safe 
birth and efficient care in early infancy.” In 
the first place, only a little over one-fourth of 
the married women of childbearing age in Great 
Britain are insured, and the benefits themselves 
are not adequate to meet the expenses attendant 
upon childbirth. In the second place, the 
insurance offers ‘‘no medical attendance... 
no nursing attendance, no helpful supervision, 
no skilled advice.” 





That the great world war will be followed by 
years of agitation and change in which all in- 
stitutions of government, including our own, 
will be tried and tested severely, is already evi- 
dent from what is now taking place both in 
Europe and in America. 

Intelligent democracy is the only protection 
against reaction toward autocracy on the one 
side and class rule, disintegration, and anarchy 
on the other. 

Our American democracy, the hope of the 
world, demands universal education of the best 
type—education of all for freedom, initiative, 
self-restraint, codperation, and obedience to 
law. In this education the kindergarten has 
a very important place. Its spirit is that of 
democracy, and tends toward freedom, initiative, 
* lf-restraint, codperation, and obedience to 
aw. 

\t is significant that the kindergarten did not 
receive governmental approval in Germany, 
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How important such measures are is shown in 
the comparative experience of New Zealand and 
Australia. In New Zealand there is a voluntary 
system of health insurance, which includes a 
maternity benefit, but it reaches so few mothers 
as to make its effect almost negligible. Yet, 
as Dr. Harris says, “perhaps in no country in 
the world has the subject of the reduction of 
the number of deaths of infants been so exten- 
sively and effectively attacked.”” The method 
of attack.is not through maternity benefits but 
through adequate nursing service, hospital and 
medical care, and instruction in the hygiene 
of maternity and infancy. At present the death 
rate of New Zealand is the lowest in the world. 

Australia, on the other hand, gives a maternity 
benefit of five pounds, over which there is no 
supervision. As Mr. Broadbent points out, 
“‘the comparative death rates of the two Domin- 
ions speak for themselves,’ that of Australia 
being considerably higher than that of New 
Zealand and showing by no means the same 
steady downward curve. 

A study of the various systems and their 
operation leads to the opinion expressed by 
the British weekly, the New Statesman, that, 
while the “endowment of maternity’ in the 
form of benefits is undoubtedly an enormous 
boon to the households into which it comes, 
“the maternity benefit . . . unconnected with 
any provision for prenatal care, not in itself 
securing adequate attendance at childbirth, 
and carrying with it neither postnatal care nor 
provision for the infant,”’ does not afford alone 
“an adequate or a satisfactory provision for 
the great service of childbirth.” 








because of this very fact of its spirit of democracy 
and that Froebel looked to America for the 
attainment of his ideals in education. 

For all our young children, both of native- 
born and of foreign-born parentage, and es- 
pecially for the latter, kindergarten schools 
should be provided, either by public or by 
private support. Our millions of children of 
kindergarten age should no longer bé deprived 
of the training which the kindergarten gives in 
industry, loyalty, patriotism, and the social 
virtues which are so essential in our political, 
social, and industrial democracy. 

I should like to urge all school officers and all 
citizens who are interested in the welfare of 
the people and in the permanency and fullest 
development of our democracy to use their 
influence for the establishment and maintenance 
of kindergartens for all children. 

P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education. 
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Thrift in Dress for School Children 


A firm stand against extravagant and costly 
wearing apparel among the school boys and 
girls has been taken by the educators of the 
West. Superintendents of public instruction 
of California, Utah, Nevada, Idaho and Wash- 
ington recently met in California and deter- 
mined to establish at once in every public school 
throughout the western states a permanent 
course in thrift. This course will be graded 
exactly as is instruction in arithmetic, geography 
or grammar and upon a plane with those studies. 

In a declaration of principles, the educators 
made this announcement; ‘‘Extravagance in 
dress, manifested in many ways but especially 
in the purchase of silk hosiery, silk shirts, neckties 
and expensive footwear must be checked. To 
this end we recommend that school principals 
and teachers insist upon reasonable economy 
and modesty in dress and appeal to parents and 
pupils to coéperate in an effort to check such 
extravagance.” 

The conference was called at the instance of 
Governor John J. Calkins, of the Twelfth Dis- 
trict Federal Reserve Bank, who is also director 
of Savings organization for the district. Repre- 
sentatives of the Savings Division of the Treasury 
Department requested the codperation of the 
educators not only in working out a program 
of instruction in thrift for the children but for 
the adults of the West. 

The state superintendents not only determined 
on regular thrift courses in all public schools but 


arranged to establish savings societies as labora- 
tories for thrift in every school room of the ele- 
mentary and high schools. They also drafted 
a memorial to the federal government urging 
the continuation of the Thrift and War Saving 
Stamp campaign as a permanent policy and its 
elaboration by the issue of penny, nickel and 
dime thrift stamps. 

The thrift course and laboratories in each 
state will be under the supervision of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, who as a 
government official will bear the title of State 
Educational Director of Thrift. Mrs. Josephine 
Corliss Preston, president of the National Edu- 
cational Association and Superintendent of 
public instruction of Washington was named 
temporary chairman to form a_ permanent 
organization of state superintendents of the 
West. 

The declaration of principles adopted by the 
superintendents says in part; 

“In the interest of the future citizenry of 
America, we, the state superintendents of 
public instruction in the Twelfth Federal Re- 
serve District, appeal to our people to do every- 
thing in their power to discourage and check 
extravagance, and by precept and example, to 
aid the schools in the teaching of thrift. We 
urge upon school officials and teachers the 
necessity for the teaching of thrift as a patriotic 
duty and as a means of meeting this great 
social and economic crisis.” 





Parental Instruction on The Science of Reproduction 


BY MRS. FREDERICK GRAY MURRAY 


The attitude of parents toward their chil- 
dren regarding the subject of reproduction to 
inexcusable. Things are made easy at once 
(with the little child) when the parent resolves 
never to neglect an opportunity to answer a 
child’s question truthfully and in language he 
will understand. 

When the child is three, perhaps, the first 
question comes very unexpectedly. It should be 
answered at once in a matter of fact may, as if 
quite an ordinary, everyday subject. Let 
them be no attempt to put off the child or to 
clothe the subject in mystery. 

We should satisfy the little questioner so 
promptly and so truthfully that he will have no 
occasion to develop a morbid curiosity. 

The normal child of three may not ask an- 
other question for six months or a year. Be 
prepared, though, when it comes, to give a 
little fuller explanation. Illustrate by the 
flowers, the birds, the hens, the little kittens— 


whatever the child is familiar with, speak briefly 
and plainly. Cultivate a scientific attitude, 
plain Anglo-Saxon language, and the use of 
scientific names always. 

Caution the child about talking on these 
subjects with anyone besides father and mother. 
It is very seldom that children forget this 
injunction. Impress upon the child the fact, 
that when he wants information he is to come 
to you and you will always tell him the truth. 

Before this free and open, matter-of-fact, 
honest, and above all, scientific attitude on the 
part of parents, the mystery and charm of 
forbidden knowledge disappears. The child 
does not think much about the reproductive 
functions of the body, because their explanation 
has been quite as familiar to him from his earliest 
years, as the explanation of the functions of the 
lungs, stomach and heart. 

If a mother has put aside her child’s questions 
until he does not ask them any more, or if he 
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votten his information elsewhere. She should 
lose no time in having an interview with him 
and doing what she can to correct the errors, 
he has been allowed to gather from his play- 
mates. 

Let mothers see that the little five-year-old, 
before starting to school, is instructed in the 
main facts of reproduction; so he will be sure to 
get his mother’s viewpoint, instead of a little 
playmates. It means a lot in the child’s after 
life which point of view he starts from. 

Both sexes should be taught from their 
earliest years the ‘‘sacredness of the body,” 
even the guarding against an unnecessary touch 
of the hand in play. This is a great safegaurd 
for the young girl. She does not grow into the 
land, free and easy girl we see so often on our 





has never asked them, she may be sure he has 
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streets today, devoid alike of maidenly modesty 
and charm. 

The twelve-year-old boys and girls should be 
in possession of all the essential facts of re- 
production. Knowledge is the best armor. 
Books wisely chosen might be given them to 
read. A girl should be very carefully and 
plainly instructed by her mother. A boy should 
be warned and thoroughly informed of the 
terrible venereal diseases, of the blight they may 
cast upon his life by unfitting him to be the 
husband of the girl he will love—or, if he does 
marry, by entailing untold suffering upon his 
wife and childlessness perhaps. Let this side 
be presented plainly to the boy of twelve and 
fourteen instead of the alluring reference to 
“sowing wild oats” so lightly spoken of among 
people in general. 





“If it be true that ‘the greatest art is that 
which gives most lasting pleasure to the greatest 
number of people’ why not begin with the 
child and raise the standard of this art, by 
creating in the child the desire to see only those 
things in life which are elevating? 

Replace every ugly thing in the life of a child 
with a thing beautiful, and see how wonderfully 
the child responds. 

A beautiful illustration of this is given by a 
mother who was a kindergartner—this mother 
relates a time when she went into the play- 
room of her child and was shocked to see written 
upon the blackboard the word “HELL.” At 
first she was grieved, and stopped to consider 
what a just punishment would be for such action 
on the part of the child. Putting into practice 
the kindergarten teaching—‘‘replace dont’s 
with do's”’ she took chalk in hand and wrote 
just beneath the ugly word—‘‘ Beautiful Hea- 





A committee consisting of five women has 
been selected, committee to consist of a Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
publicity member. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
leading Motion Picture Theater (Hulsey’s 
Theaters are always prefered to mothers who 
are working for the welfare of Texas children) 
whereby a children’s matinee will be given each 
Friday morning at 9:30, committee to réceive 
a certain percentage of the net receipts from 
such exhibitions. 

Committee to furnish at least five chaperons to 
attend the matinees, in order that those children 





Practical Education in Connection with Motion Pictures 
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ven”’ and left the room. Hours afterwards she 
returned to the room to find the first word en- 
tirely erased, but the latter still on the board. 

Do not waste time telling the child “That 
picture is not fit for you to see’’—use this time 
in selecting pictures which are fit for him to 
see and then make an opportunity for him to 
see the picture, and see what a short time it 
will take to turn the mind’s desire from the 
“unfit”’ to the “fit.” 

Texas is not only “preaching’’ but is putting 
into practice its teaching. 

The Motion Picture Committee of the Texas 
Congress of Mothers, under the direction of the 
Chairman, Mrs. B. A. Sadler of Dallas, has 
inaugurated a unique educational feature into 
its plan of work for the entire state, and within 
a few months hopes to have set the pace which 
other states will follow. 


who come without parent or guardian will be 
taken care of while in the theater. 

Through the coéperation of the superintendent 
of city parks, arrangements have been made 
whereby the ten paid supervisors will devote 
from 8 to 9 each Thursday evening to “Story 
Telling,’’ and the committee furnishes to these 
“Story tellers’’ the stories which will be screened 
at the special matinees. 

The supervisors announce, after gathering the 
crowd of children together, that on the following 
morning the picture of which she will tell them 
will be shown at the Old Mill Theater. 

For the children who cannot be accompanied 
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by a parent, the supervisors agree to have 
groups of children meet at the respective parks 
or other central places, and they will join them, 
and carry them to the picture show and be 
responsible for their safe return to the place of 
meeting. 

A certain number of complimentary tickets 
will be given by the committee to the supervisors 
that they may bring with them groups of chil- 
dren who cannot afford even the small admis- 
sion of 5 cents. The funds with which to 
take care of this, and other expenses, will be 
derived from the percentage paid the committee. 

One morning each month a number of com- 
plimentary tickets will be given to the super- 
visors who will bring down a group of mothers 
who the committee is especially interested in 
bringing to see the “ better films.” 

The pictures which are to be shown at these 
matinees will be viewed by the committee and 
only pictures approved by the committee will 
be shown. 

Each Sunday, and about the middle of each 
week, the committee will have a news item 
giving the name of the picture to be shown on 
the following Friday morning; the names of the 
“Story Tellers” in the respective parks, and 
call attention to the hour for ‘‘story telling.”’ 

During the winter months it is the plan of the 
committee to ask permission for the use of the 
school buildings for “‘story telling’? on Friday 
afternoon, the pictures to be told the following 
Saturday morning. 

Coéperation has also been promised by the 
librarian in the public libraries, where they 
have had “Story Hour”’ for a number of years, 
on Saturday morning, during the wintet months. 

In towns which will care to adopt this plan, 
and which are not fortunate in having the paid 
supervisors, the committee recommends that 
the expression teachers be asked to volunteer 
an hour once each week for the “Story Telling,’’ 
and in towns where there are no expression 
teachers, rely on the public-spirited ‘*‘ Mother”’ 
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who is ever ready to benefit the children of her 
community. 

The secretary of the committee is required to 
attend each exhibition (or supply a competent 
substitute) and to keep the following record: 
name of the picture; number of reels; name of 
producing company, whether drama, scenic, 
comedy; number of patrons viewing the picture 
(this information to be secured from ticket 
taker); date of exhibition; number of chaperons 
in attendance. This report to be turned over 
to the chairman once each month (in duplicate). 

The Treasurer is to receive all money from the 
theater manager, receipt for same, and check 
out money only on order of the committee. A 
report must be made by the treasurer at the 
end of each month. 

The funds derived from the arrangement 
made with the theater manager to be used as 
the local committee decides. 

The publicity member will confer with the 
chairman and attend to all publicity. 

Vice-chairman takes up the duties of the 
chairman in case of her absence, and codperates 
in every way possible with the chairman and 
committee at all times. 


SUMMARY OF THE DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE 

To interest the entire community in the 
“Story Hour.” 

Select only the best pictures for the matinees. 

Give sufficient newspaper publicity. 

Furnish at least five chaperons for each 
performance. 

To always be prompt and courteous in deal- 
ings with the exhibitor. 

Make it convenient to visit the parks person- 
ally and see what crowds the “Story Tellers” 
have. 

FILL THE THEATRE EVERY FRIDAY MORNING, 
and the exhibitor will be the committee's friend. 

Do NOT PERMIT THE CHILDREN TO TAKE 
CANDY, etc., in the theater. REMEMBER ‘‘ THERE 
ARE OTHERS” to follow them. 





Two Attractive Gifts for Boys 


The White Indian Boy, or Uncle Nick Among 


the Shoshones. World Book Co. Written 
by E. N. Wilson. Illustrated with drawings 
by F. N. Wilson. 


This book is the true story written by one of 
pioneers of the West. It tells of the life among 
the Indians where this man in his early child- 
hood spent two years. The story is a fascinat- 


ing one for children or older people and is true. 
A better Christmas present could not be chosen 
for any boy. 


Billy Vanilla—A Story of the Snow Bird 
Country. Sol. N. Sheridan. Lathrop, Lee 
and Shepard Co., Boston. 
$1.25. 


Illustrated. Price 



























Aims and Purposes 











PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. They ensure a high standard 
for the season’s meet!ngs, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the mem- 
bers learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC Mine and Thine. 
Military Training. 
President’s Desk.—The Great Yearly Waste. 





SECOND TOPIC—(To be assigned to another member). 
What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC—(To be assigned to third member). 
Current Events in Child-Welfare from Child-Selfare Nogtes and elsewhere. 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 


sending 2 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 1314 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 





























To raise the standards of home life. 

To give young people opportunities to learn 
how to care fore children, so that when they 
assume the duties of parenthood they may have 
some conception of the methods which will best 
develope the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
nature of the child. 

To bring into closer relation the home and the 
school, that parents and teachers may co-operate 
intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the world with 
that wise, loving care in the impressionable years 
of life that will develope good citizens. 















































Aims and Purposes. 





To use systematic earnest effort toward this 
end through the formation of Parent-Teacher 
Associations in every public school and elsewhere; 
through the establishment of kindergartens and 
through the distribution of literature which will 
be of practical use to parents in the problems of 
home life. 

To secure more adequate laws for the care of 
blameless and dependent children, and to carry 
the mother-thought and mother-love into all that 
concerns childhood. 

The Congress believes that with the aid of 
Divine power these objects will be accomplished. 












New 








War Facts and Peace Problems. By Arthur 
L. Frothingham. 253 pages. National Se- 
curity League Handbook, 19 West 44th St., 
New York. 

Fourth and entirely new edition of the Hand- 
bock of the War for Readers, Speakers and 
Teachers+-255th Thousand. 

A concise, accurate statement of causes leading 
up to the war and the facts concerning it. 
Valuable for every citizen of the United States. 









































Books 
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Free to members of the League. 


Medical Mail Order Frauds. 

The American Medical Association published 
a pamphlet entitled Medical Mail Order Frauds, 
giving the public the facts regarding the nostrum 
evil and quackery. 

The price of the pamphlet is 20 cents. It can 
be secured by writing to American Medical 
Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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with this rule. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 








IMPORTANT NOTICES 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
FIRST OF THE PREVIOUS MONTH to ensure their appearance in the next maga- 
zine. The editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying 


The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 
It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 
more states send news. News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. Com- 


munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 


The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine 
is enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 


This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 


Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers 
before the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 
cannot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 














ALABAMA 
PRATTVILLE 


The Mother’s Club began its year by con- 
sidering Practical Child Training—Mrs. Clyde 
Ellis being hostess of the first meeting. 

The members of the Mother’s Circle, the 
Mothers’ Round Table and the Ionian club will 
support in every way the Red Cross campaign. 
Mrs. Meyer pointed out that regardless of the 
fact that the war was ended the work of caring 
for wounded and aiding service men to get 
started again in civil life still exists. 

Those present responded readily to the 
appeal and promised to aid in the drive with 
money and workers for the cause. 


PRATTVILLE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


The Parent-Teacher association held a very 
interesting meeting at the school building. 
Mrs. J. A. Cook, the president, presided. The 
seventh grade won in the contest the association 
has on, and a delightful picnic was given them 
for having the largest number of mothers present 
at the last meeting. It was announced that the 
ninth grade was winner for October. Master 
George Andrews presented the seventh grade and 
in a delightful manner thanked the mothers and 
teachers for their splendid entertainment. 
It was decided to have a bazaar, market and 
museum the first week in December. 


OzARK MoTHERS’ CLUB 


Much interest is felt in the work, as is evi- 
denced by the large attendance at the meetings. 

Committees were appointed to arrange for 
a Hallow’en party to serve lunches during the 
fair. The proceeds of both to go towards 
equipping the play grounds for the school. 


AUBURN CLUB 


The reports of the standing committees and 
of the six departments showed that much time 
and effort were being spent to lay the foundations 
for far-reaching benefit to each club member, 
the town, the children of the town, and “the 
stranger within our gates.” 

The necessity for clean railroad stations in 
the vicinity, the spraying of public waiting 
rooms to ward off infection from influenza, were 
urgently discussed. A sales exchange has been 
established, a story-telling hour in the college 
library, has been arranged for the children, and 
it is hoped that a play ground may be established 
in the near future. 


OPELIKA 


The Mothers’ Club has stood for many good 
things in the city, notably, the Lyceum course 
and the Chatauqua circle, which were organized 
a few years ago by Mrs. T. D. Samford, and 
the high-school swimming pool. 











CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, the center of the First District, 
California Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, begins the year with 
enthusiasm Glendale, Los Angeles, Mourovia, 
Long Beach, Pomono, South Los Angeles, 
South Pasadena, San Gabriel, Garvarmal, were 
represented at the Fall meeting of the District 
Board. 

In speaking of dues Miss Jennie Frater, of 
Pomona, laid especial stress on the fact that 
there had never been any objection in her 
associations in regard to paying dues but they 
were interested in seeing the dues raised in 
order to be commensurate with the demands, 

At the January Conference the following 
topics will be considered: 

Home Economics, Mrs. Grace E. Button. 

Legislation, Mrs. W. W. Wilson. 

Child Labor, Mrs. J. D. Taylor. 

Recreation, Mrs. T. G. McDougall. 

Publicity, Mrs. Wm. Frederickson. 

Open Discussions. 

April Conference: 

Kindergarten, Miss Ada Mae Brooks. 

Patriotism, Mrs. E. E. Wyckoff. 

Social Hygiene, Mrs. Ora Chalmers. 

Child Hygiene, Mrs. Harold E. Thomas. 

Open Discussions. 

Dr. Wilde, chairman of philanthropy, re- 
ported that three girls had been started in high 
school and places found where they could work 
after school hours for their room and _ board. 
Clothing and carbooks had been furnished. 
A widowed mother who teaches music to support 
three children, was given clothing for herself and 
children. The daughter, thirteen, had a scholar- 
ship in a commercial art school and she hopes 
after this year to supplement the mother’s 
earnings. A widowed mother with four chil- 
dren was furnished baby dresses. Her eldest 
child, aged eleven, is a cripple, having fallen 
from a tree. The department would like to 
secure a hammock for him. A crippled child of 
sixteen was furnished books and a doll. This 
child will never walk again although she may 
live many years. She is cared for by her grand- 
mother who has spent all her money in seeking a 
cure for the child. Dr. Wilde suggests that 
regular contributions of books and flowers be 
sent to brighten the dark hours. Those assist- 
ing her in these contributions were Mrs. H. E. 
Thomas, Mrs. T. C. Marshall, Miss Sidney 
McGuire, Mrs. DeFreitas, Mrs. Spring and 
Miss Van Allen. 
; Mrs. Cave, the new President of the Alhambra 
Federation, gave a detailed report of the summer 
activities of the Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Besides holding the regular meeting in June, 
four called meetings, all well attended were 
held. Mrs. Uthrick, of Ramona, Recreation 
Chairman, led them in a program and cam- 
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paign for supervised play for the summer. 
It ended by the Commissioners voting them 
$1,000 for salaries for supervisors, one at each of 
the playgrounds. One woman divided her 
time visiting two playgrounds each day. Her 
work was especially for girls. The Gymnasium 
was kept open six nights a week for boys from 
seven until nine. The playground was open 
six days a week for nine weeks from one until 
seven. The School Board gave them $100 for 
equipment and the Parent-Teacher Association 
women, raised 70$ extra by small subscriptions. 
The operetta “Little Red Riding Hood” was 
given and netted the Federation $186.10. It 
would have taken ordinarily two or three years 
to have reached the unity of spirit and of pur- 
pose that they gained in Alhambra during this 
summers work, 


GEORGIA 


GEORGIA LEGISLATURE PASSES VALUABLE 
MEASURES FOR CHILD-WELFARE 


Compulsory Education Law Strengthened 


Possibly the strengthening of the compulsory 
education law is one of the most notable features 
of the new school code. 

Instead of leaving the matter to any city or 
county to decide, the law requires the employ- 
ment of an attendance officer and the enforce- 
ment of this act on the penalty of withholding 
the state school funds. It also lengthens the 
term of attendance each year from four to six 
months and protects the children until they have 
at least reached the seventh grade instead of 
the fourth, as formerly. Boards can only 
excuse temporarily. 


Public Schools to Have Half the State’s Income 


The code commission recommended in the 
digest of laws submitted by it a permanent 
rate of 3% mills, and a provision forbidding the 
appropriation for public schools from being 
diminished from the present amount. The 
legislature made a change in the wording at 
this point, using the plain English instead, and 
specifying that the public school appropriation 
should always be exactly one-half of the state’s 
income. 


Illiteracy Commission Created 


An illiteracy commission of ten was created 
with the governor and state school superin- 
tendent as ex-officio members. The remainder 
are appointed by the governor with no salaries 
for any one for this work. They are given as 
a nucleus, the balance of the funds appropriated 
for the state council of defense amounting to 
about $12,000. 


State Inducement for Consolidating Rural Schools 


The weakest point in any system of education 
is always in the thinly settled rural field. To 
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overcome this and give the rural child a fair 
chance, laws for consolidation and transportation 
were passed in 1913. This legislature, however, 
has gone two steps further. Through a bill 
introduced by Senator Fermor Barret in the 
senate and Representative Z. B. Rogers in the 
house, a direct inducement is offered to those 
thinly scattered rural schools to combine and 
wherever they do so to the extent of at least 
four teachers with a four-room building, $500 
annually is given them for the state treasury. 


State Law to Meet the Federal Vocational Education 
Act 


Adjustment of the state law to meet the 
federal act providing for vocational education 
is made; and part-time and evening training 
authorized. Further, automatically, the pro- 
vision is made for one half of the federal appro- 
priation from the state treasury, the balance to 
be secured from local sources. 

This federal vocational fund is for the purpose 
of giving aid in three subjects, agriculture, 
home economics and trades. 


Better School Houses 


A new law requires that all public school 
buildings must be constructed in accordance 
with plans provided by the state or local boards 
of education. This will prevent the old shoe 
box structure put up in so many communities 
without reference to light or breathing space and 
also the architectural monstrosities, which stand 
in so many places as monuments to the ignorance 
of some man, or set of men, who believed a 
school could be a shanty. 

To meet this law, the state department of 
education has already arranged to provide plans 
and blue prints for all rural schools of from one 
to four rooms, and these are by the unit or 
latest modern type. Architects must be pro- 
vided by local boards to erect buildings larger 
than four rooms. 


For Training Sub-Normal Children 


A measure for the training of sub-normal 
children was passed. The figures show that 
about 3 per cent. of the population of every 
state is sub-normal or mentally deficient. A 
large percentage of our criminal population 
comes from this class. Commonly, they have 
been left without educational training and yet 
it is well established that particularly through 
industrial work they can be materially aided to 
become an asset instead of a liability to the 
community. 


The School Law Codified 
The act to codify the Georgia school laws and 
put them in better form was duly passed. This 
code was prepared and submitted by a special 
commission consisting of the state school superin- 
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tendent, the attorney general and the chair- 
man of the senate and house committees on 
education. 


No More Fake Colleges 


Institutions calling themselves normal schools, 
colleges or universities are, by a new law, re- 
quired to show to the state board of education 
that they can ‘deliver the goods” before they 
can issue diplomas or receive charters. 


Greater Jurisdiction Given to State Superintendent 


The state school superintendent was made 
ex-officio trustee of the board of trustees of every 
corrective and educational institution to which 
public funds are appropriated. 


ILLINOIS 


Berwin has the rare distinction of having a 
father as president of each of its Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and at the October meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations of Chicago and 
vicinity held in the Art Institute of Chicago, 
Mr. Philip H. Shaub, president of Emerson 
School Parent-Teacher Association of that city, 
gave the following valuable suggestions: 

Probaby most fathers are interested in the 
public school more or less passively. One labor 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations is to interest 
them up to the point of activity as expressed in 
membership, attendance, and committee work 
in the Parent-Teacher Associations. Interest 
in the public school is best reflected by activity 
in these associations, which have the good of 
the school as their object. If fathers are made to 
understand that our associations are Parents’ 
Clubs, and are given some of the responsibilities 
of the organization, they will attend. 

Every parent of a child in our school was 
enlisted as a member. Last year 350 members 
were enlisted and divided into 16 committees. 
Each of them had 19 or 20 members with some 
definite work to perform or some investigation 
to make. A number of the fathers accepted 
the responsibility and were in that way interested 
to attend the meetings. 

Men of the legislative, playground and country 
life committees displayed the greatest activity 
and did the best work though other committees 
were attractive to others. If these large com- 
mittees take their appointments seriously, there 
is value in having a large number interested, 
and the work of the committee benefits by the 
larger number of minds contributing. 

At our last September reception, a committee 
of six men-handled the refreshment end of the 
social with great success. A great help in 
increasing the interest of both fathers and 
mothers in the Parent-Teacher Associations is 
the privilege of the columns of the local papers. 
News, announcements, educational articles, and 
exhortations make interesting reading. Here 















is the opportunity of preaching the gospel of 
boosting our greatest American institution— 
the Public School—through the codperation 
with the school officers and the teaching force. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The following notice of the first meeting of 
the season for the Shepard School at Lynn is 
suggestive, showing how a school principal 
plans for an interesting get-together day at 
the beginning of the school year. 


SHEPARD SCHOOL 


Parent Teacher Association Invitation 
WEstT Lynn., Mass., Oct. 14, 1919. 
First Meeting 


Time: Tuesday evening, October 21, at 8 o’clock. 

Place: The nice roomy chapel of the Vine Street 
Church; we do thank those good public- 
spirited people for their generosity. 

Speaker: Clarence E. Sherman, Supt. of our 
Public Library. Come to hear our up-to- 
date Librarian. 

Subject: Coéperation between Library and 
School in Training Reading Tastes of Children. 

Entertainment: Chorus music and two special 
readings by Miss Mary Sack of the Leland 
Powers School of Boston. 

Luncheon: Mrs. Sargent, Chair of Refreshment 
Committee for first 4 meetings, aided by her 
helpful assistants, will give us something 
appetizing. Come and sample it. 

Conference: Parents and teachers will meet 
after luncheon to talk over the school progress 
of their children and plan for advance. 

Membership Campaign: On Tuesday afternoon, 
Oct., 14, our annual campaign for P.-T. A. 
members will be started by the 18 classes 
of the Shepard School. The class on each of 
the three floors of the school that brings in 
the largest number of 50-cent membership 
dues before 1.30 o’clock of Tuesday, November 
11, will be awarded a bran new basket ball. 
A fourth ball will be presented to that class 
which wins the best second place in the 
building. Where there are two or more 
children of the same family, the single 50- 
cent membership dues will count for all the 
rooms in which children of that famiiy are 
pupils. The four balls will be presented as 
prizes at the Nov. meeting of the Asso., and 
a pupil of each of the winning classes will 
make an acceptance speech. Last yr. we 
had the best membership record in the history 
of our Association in the payment of dues, 
there being 205. This year we are hoping 
that your generous and loyal response may 
help us to win 250. One payment of 50 
cents makes both parents members. 

I SURE TO COME TUESDAY EVENING, Oct. 21. 

Very cordially yours, 

ARTHUR P. Briacs, Pres. 
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MICHIGAN 


Mrs. E. M. Joyce, president, writes: 

“It is with the greatest pleasure that I send 
you this report from the Parent-Teacher’s 
Club, Jerome School, and I wish to have it 
printed in the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

“We organized April 19, 1919, with a member- 
ship of 50 members, from which we received 
ten cents each to obtain the CHILD-WELFARE 
MaGazinE free. This year at our September 
meeting we opened with go paid 25-cent member- 
ships and more coming in. We _ purchased 
printed membership cards and circulated them 
among the children. In this manner we en- 
rolled non-English-speaking mothers. At each 
meeting a contest is on for the room having the 
largest number of mothers present to receive a 
pennant. A plant was given to the room bring- 
ing in the largest number of paid memberships. 

“We have promised to give every member a 
diploma in June for having attended 9 consecu- 
tive meetings, at a tenth to be held in some 
public building. In order that every pupil and 
every teacher should have a fair chance in this 
work a whole room sing two songs at each meet- 
ing, one of which is patriotic. We also serve 
light refreshments at every meeting, which 
successfully carried out adds to the attendance. 
A grade mother has been appointed in each room 
whose duty is to visit on an average of five 
homes each month. Our aim this year is to 
buy some necessary equipment for the school or 
playground. Our new principal, Mr. C. R. 
Bradchaw, is very progressive and hopes to 
develop the boys and girls physically. We are 
forming a class of Americanization in this 
building, which promises to graduate its pupils. 

“We might condense this report, but it’s 
great and we're proud of it.” 


MONTANA 


We are planning council and business meeting 
of the Montana Branch of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations in 
connection with the State Teachers’ Association 
meeting in Helena, the 24th, 25th and 26th of 
November. 

We must lay some broad plans for our future 
work in the State if it is to be as successful as it 
should be. Demands are made on us by edu- 
cators, State Board of Health, Red Cross, Civi- 
lian Relief and practically every agency which 
touches either directly or indirectly the better- 
ment of childhood conditions and if we are to 
meet these demands in a satisfactory way and 
accomplish the amount of good that we should, 
we must plan wisely. 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations held its nineteenth 
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annual meeting in the New Jersey State Normal 
School, Belleville and Fourth Avenues, Newark, 
N. J., November 14 and 15. 

General Topi¢—The latter part of Children’s 
Year Program, as outlined by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, called ‘‘ Back-to-School 
Drive.”’ 

The speakers were: Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, 
National Congress of Mothers; Mrs. Charles W. 
Stockton, late chairman Woman’s Committee, 
Council National Defense; Dr. Calvin N. 
Kendall, state commissioner of education; 
Dr. Edwin C. Brown, superintendent of East 
Orange schools, late superintendent Post School, 
Am. Exp. Forces Abroad; Dr. David B. Corson, 
superintendent Neward schools; Mr. Ralph N. 
Kellam, LI.d. 

Cafeteria luncheon served Friday and Satur- 
day. 

The officers are: Mrs. Drury W. Cooper, 
president, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. George L. 
Demarest, corresponding secretary, Roselle Park, 
N. J.; Mrs. William R. Ward, chairman bureau 
of information, 112 Chancellor Ave., Newark, 


N. J. 
NEW YORK 


The eastern district Conference of the New 
York State Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations met in New York City, 
with Mrs. E. A. Tuttle, presiding leader of the 
Conference. The state president, Mrs. W. S. 
Saltford, was present and made a brief address. 

The Mothers Association of the Lewis Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, was repre- 
sented by its President, Mrs. Alfred Tuttle. 
This Mothers Association supports a French 
orphan and gives its meetings entirely to the 
discussion of matters of vital importance in 
bringing up children. 

The Port Chester Mothers Club with Mrs. W. 
H. Howard, President, is giving lessons to the 
daughters of many mothers in sewing, cooking 
and care of the baby. Seven hundred babies 
were weighed, bassinets were given to each one, 
so that girls may learn the right of the infant to 
a bed of its own. Nourishing food was supplied 
mothers who were ill and a Child-Welfare Nurse 
placed many baby outfits donated by members 
of the Mothers Club. 

A very interesting feature of the year in this 
Club was an address by Dr. Grove who was 
formerly a Polish Immigrant. The Mothers 
Club has the coéperation of the school board in 
its work and has a membership of seventy-six. 
It has sent a gift for the National Headquarters 
at Washington. 

The Mothers Circle of Yonkers School No. 8 
was represented by Mrs. F. H. B. Fowler, 
Secretary. Parents are encouraged by the 
wonderful spirit of service in the teachers. There 
is no auditorium in the school and no regular 


place to meet but we have one hundred and forty-; 


five members. We give prizes to the graduating 
class. 

The National Kindergarten Association, Major 
Bradley Martin, president, endeavored to get 
kindergartens opened throughout the state. 
Senator Lockwood, chairman of the education 
committee, much delayed this by lack of in- 
terest, although the bill was strongly enforced 
by various state organizations. 

New York City Mothers Club provided lay- 
ettes for babies in Belgium and France, besides 
supplying home needs. 

Founders Day entertainment was celebrated 
at Hotel Astor, proceeds being divided between 
National Child-Welfare Day and the Layette 
Fund. 

Parents Association of the Ethical Culture 
School, New York City, with Mr. Franklin C. 
Lewis, President, considers every parent of the 
seven hundred and fifty pupils in the school as 
a member, only a small percentage are active. 

His line of work is training for citizenship, 
educational course for Mothers, Red Cross 
Work, Junior Red Cross Work, Community 
Chorus weekly, survey of neighborhood for 
general social service. This association room is 
open daily with comfortable chairs, books, 
magazines and writing materials; circulating 
library provides the newest books to be taken 
into the homes of the members. Domestic 
science classes afford mothers a chance to do 
actual cooking of appetizing dishes. Seven 
lectures ‘to mothers on community work for 
women have been given. The bureau of occupa- 
tion has helped boys and girls find work. 

In Middletown there are only three organiza- 
tions, but they are forceful. 

Interesting account of the work done for boys 
in khaki and blue was given by Rev. Dr. Warren, 
of No. 108 W. 77th Street, New York. He 
extends the hospitality of his home to them; 
as the number has increased enormously, it has 
been necessary to secure the codperation of 
various organizations. He needs the help of 
women old enough to be their mothers, also 
of those old enough to be their sisters; he says 
the love of mothers grows stronger as the years 
pass. Since the beginning of the war no less 
than 5,000 of the boys have been entertained 
Thursdays and Sundays of each week. The 
house is now open daily from 2 to 10 P.M., 

Everybody Welcome. The New York City 
Mothers Club was hostess on Thursday, May 29. 

Mr. George Gage, of the National Security 
League, spoke enthusiastically on the help in 
Americanization that could be given by Mothers 
Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associations. With 
three and one half million people in the United 
States who cannot read nor write, we must make 
it our business to put into their hands the right 
kind of literature, while teaching them to read it. 
He made a plea to have industrial conditions 
improved and asked attention to solving the 
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sreat problems of peace. Expressing great 
yratitude for the splendid service of our American 
boys in the War, he urged that when they lay 
aside their uniforms we do not forget the great 
service that they have rendered to us. 

Mrs. Emile Glogan told of the Federation 
Hotel in New York at which place girls getting 
$7.00 or less per week may secure for $3.25 a bed 
and three meals per day. The present building 
is all too small, many have to be turned away. 
A building is needed which will accommodate 
150 to 200. This hotel was started by New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Portchester was chosen as the place for the 
next annual meeting of the District Congress of 
New York State with Mrs. W. H. Howard as the 
leader. 


OHIO 


It has been our great pleasure to visit the 
National Headquarters—a place big enough so 
that the Congress will not outgrow it quickly— 
in a center where when the Community Service 
people leave there will be no trouble to rent 
room enough to help pay on it until such a need 
has passed by. It will be one grand place gradu- 
ally to put into model child activities. It might 
connect up with the Children’s Bureau and be an 
outlet or laboratory, as it were, for Miss Lathrop 
and her staff with whom the Congress aims 
always to coéperate most closely. Let it grow 
to be a place where the parent or teacher can 
actually study out child problems from the best 
government ideas with real children in the same 
manner that he goes to Washington to study out 
many material things. The possibilities are 
great. The new executive secretary, with her 
personal charm, as well as business ability, is 
one large asset. We hope every Ohio Associa- 
tion will take a keen interest and help sub- 
stantially. It belongs to all you who do your 
bit toward a personal share in the ownership. 
Do not fail to go there when in or near Washing- 
ton. You can get temporary accommodation 
at a moderate price. 

Ohio Convention.—The National Cash Registry 
of Dayton sent a film and speaker as part re- 
port on Dayton schools, showing the boys’ and 
girls’ gardens and the effect gardening has had 
upon them. The N. C. R. School, Patterson, 
was the first in U. S. to have a school garden. 
About 14 delegates went from Dayton. In our 
great health drive, Major Stone, the Billy 
Sunday of the National Health Work, gave a 
talk. This was an intensive Ohio Convention 
and the host of splendid speakers made us proud 
of Ohio. 

On October 15, we formed a new organization 
way down in Salt Creek Township's Centralized 
School. Mrs. Myrtle Reichelderfer is the 
president. It began with 38 members and 
among these rural people three delegates were 
sent to the State Convention. We have also to 





report among new associations: Bellows Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio—Mrs. W. E. Graham, Pres.— 
10; Dayton—Ruskin School—Mrs. F. C. Stan- 
ton, Pres.—30; Franklin St. School—Mrs. 
Hamilton Shaffer—13; VanCleve School—Mrs. 
F. J. Krueger, Pres.—12. 

Miss Littell, Offical Adviser of Clubs of Day- 
ton, reports three more new associations. Mrs. 
Bridgeman, an organizer, just sends in -Middle- 
port, Mrs. Elmer Davis, Pres., with 34 members. 
Many have written asking to join. 

Two Normal Schools are starting parent 
teacher courses for their seniors using for text 
work our two Year Books and other state litera- 
ture and some National Literature, as ‘“‘ Argu- 
ment for Parent-Teacher Association,’’ etc. 
We would like advice from other states as to 
such lecture courses. 

The chairman of the back-to-school com- 
mittee thinks that the best way to accomplish 
that work is through a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in every district and she will help organize 
them. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the Chester 
County Home and School League was held in 
High School Auditorium Berwyn, Pa., November 
I, 1919. 

Mrs. Wellington Bechtel, Haddenfield, N. J., 
former president N. J. Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Mrs. Anna B. 
Scott, cooking expert and food economist of 
The North American, Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Martha P. Falconer, supt. of Sleighton Farm, 
Darling, Pa., were the speakers of the day. 

Mrs. Greenwood, the president, in her in- 
vitation said: Our conventions are full of sug- 
gestions and plans for the work of the present 
term and the only question for you to consider 
is, “Can our League afford not to have a large 
number of delegates present?”’ 

We should like every Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and Home and School League in the county 
to join the Chester County Home and School 
League, which you can do by paying $.03 (three 
cents) for each member you have, to our County 
Treasurer, Mrs. Thomas Richmond, Guthries- 
ville; but no League may send less than one 
dollar. 

Superintendent Thomas A. Bock in her ad- 
dress said: Education means more than contact 
of children with books and teachers and school 
rooms. The whole life of the community, 
school, home, church, social circle, business, as 
these touch the child day by day, educates him. 
Education as the physical, mental, and spiritual 
modification of the child’s growth is the result of 
everything that touches the child’s life, but 
especially of those purposeful activities in which 
he himself is led to engage, or engages spon- 
taneously. It then becomes important that 
all the activities of the child in the community 
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as well as in the school shall be so far as possible 
of the sort that shall lead to his right education. 

Once the social and industrial life of the com- 
munity is recognized as a very important fac- 
tor in the education of the child, definite pro- 
visions must be made not only that his contact 
with said life be wholesome but that both social 
and industrial community activities are modi- 
fied in. the interest of his education. The 
league now gives its attention to such topics as 
playground associations and supervisors, young 
people’s societies, parties, games and amuse- 
ments, kamera clubs, pig clubs, canning and 
corn clubs, gardening clubs, Boy Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, hikes, moving pictures, public parks 
and amusements, child labor, public sanitation 
and the like. 

The educational problem facing us is there- 
fore that of leading the public to see the ad- 
vantage of certain improvements and then 
giving the public a definite opportunity to ex- 
press its opinion in such a concrete way as to 
convince the local taxing power that a majority 
of the people want the improvement more than 
they want the money needed to buy it or more 
than they want something else for which their 
money is now being spent. 

We need some agency or device in our govern- 
ment which will crystalize sentiment for civic 
developments and afford a definite concrete 
opportunity for the expression of this sentiment. 

It gives promise of becoming a very definite 
and well organized agency of democracy which 
no progressive citizen or group can ignore. 

When the Federal call for Children’s Year was 
made, the Frankford Mothers Club, whose 
president is Mrs. Frank Embery, responded, 
and bent its energy towards Child Welfare. 

Miss Ruth Butler, a graduate nurse, was 
engaged to organize and continue this work. 

On the 7th of last January, Miss Butler 
instituted the Modern Health Crusade in Frank- 
ford, in coéperation with the Philadelphia Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis by organizing 
a club in the Day Nursery. 

At the opening of the school term in February, 
with the permission and help of Mr. Shroy, the 
District Superintendent, clubs were organized 
in twenty-one classes, also in the troops of Girl 
Scouts. 

The course consists of fifteen weeks, which is 
divided into four sections. 

The ranks in Modern Health Knighthood are 
the following: for the first two weeks, the member 
who carries into daily practice the health rules 
and seventy-five per cent. of the little health 
exercises, is enrolled with the rank of “ Page’; 
for good work during the next three weeks, the 
member is promoted to the rank of ‘‘Squire”’; 
another period of five weeks gives rank of 
“Knight’’; the last five weeks, “Knight Ban- 
neret.”’ 

Of the Frankford clubs, the Day Nursery and 


two other clubs were banner classes, which 
means that almost all their members rose to the 
highest rank. 

Miss Butler found a ready response in ap- 
proaching the principals and teachers who were 
very helpful. The generous devotion of time 
and energy which was given this enterprise by 
Miss Butler is largely repaid by its remarkable 
success. 


CHILD WELFARE WEEK CELEBRATED IN 
COATESVILLE 


The Week of May 12-17 was set aside as 
Child-Welfare Week and from start to finish 
no one in the city was allowed to forget for a 
second that the child and his welfare was the 
issue of the day and hour. 

The success of the celebration was due en- 
tirely to the hearty codperation of the Visiting 
Nurse Association, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Women’s Club, school authorities and the 
physicians. 

Under the efficient leadership of Miss Eliza- 
beth Baker, and associate member of the Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and Dr. S. H. Scott, a 
leading physician of the city and president of 
the school board, the program was planned and 
carried out. 

Early on Monday morning a committee visited 
all stores and public places in the city to put 
up large, artistic posters relating to every phase 
of child-welfare, several stores devoted an 
entire show window to the child-welfare display. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. C. L. Houston, 
Coatesville, is privileged to have a splendidly 
equipped Child-Welfare Station situated on S. 
First Avenue, known as the May Huston House. 
Here was held a Baby Clinic every day of the 
week with two physicans and two trained nurses 
assisted by a committee of women. The babies 
were weighed and measured, mothers given 
advice and help concerning the care and feeding 
of babies, the posters on child-welfare explained, 
and the building came in for a full share of ex- 
ploration and admiration and lastly each woman 
was given a supply of literature on child-welfare 
and all went away delighted with what they 
had seen and learned. 

A big event of the week was a parade of 
school children and others; leading the same was 
Mayor A. H. Swing with his wife and baby in an 
automobile; hundreds of youngsters of pre- 
school age were in automobiles either with their 
parents or in trucks, accompanied by chaperones; 
then came the children of the Polish school, 
adding color to the affair by their red skirts and 
white waists with fancy hats of tissue paper. 

The banners and pennants carried by the 
children in the parade bore catchy statements 
concerning work in behalf of children and re- 
ceived many compliments as they passed, as 
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did the youngsters from the colored section by 
their military bearing and fine marching. 

Playground activities with a May Pole dance 
took place upon the spacious lawn surrounding 
the May Huston House. A house warming 
occurred within doors with a formal address 
by Dr. Anders of Philadelphia in the meeting 
room, 

Colonel Edward Martin, state commissioner 
of health, and six of his assistants were greeted 
by a crowded house at the High School Audi- 
torium and the subject under discussion as a 
“Better Coatesville.” Seated upon the plat- 
form with Dr. Martin and his assistants were the 
Mayor and all the physicians of the city. A 
feature of the evening was a fine motion picture 
depicting the life of the common house fly 
preceded by an enlightening talk by Dr. Miller, 
of the Staff. 

In a concluding talk Dr. Martin urged that 
some definite steps be taken to correct the ex- 
istent evils which had been discussed during the 
evening and urged that some particular organiza- 
tion undertake the task; he expressed confi- 
dence that from the start now made in Child- 
Welfare work, it would not be long before definite 
accomplishments would be seen along the line 
of better health for our city. 

Pre-Natal Care was discussed by Dr. Mar- 
golies, a local physician who has done much to 
foster Child-Welfare work in Coatesville. 

A corps of workers invaded the May Huston 
House, where the interesting baby clinics had 
been held for five days and the entire equip- 
ment was moved by automobile to the school 
for colored children where a clinic was held all 
day Saturday for colored children which was 
attended by our two colored physicians and the 
colored community nurse. 

A talk on milk and the conduct of a Child- 
Welfare Station was given by Dr. Jacobs, of 
West Chester, and on that morning Miss Grace 
sacon, of the Department of Extension of Home 
Economics of Chester County Farm Bureau, 
accompanied Miss Creagh, one of the community 
nurses, to the parochial school, also the Colum- 
bia Avenue school, where practical health talks 
were given to all the pupils of the buildings, 
while at the same time the children of the 
Polish school received a lantern talk on Tuber- 
culosis by Miss Elizabeth Baker. 

All during the week at the various movies in 
the city pictures on Tuberculosis were shown and 
on Saturday night at the school for colored 
children, Francis L. Atkinson, a colored educator 
from Winston-Salem was the speaker. 

It has been generally expressed that never 
before have we had a more practical program for 
Child-Welfare week in Coatesville and never 
was so large a percentage of all classes of people 
reached, while the committee, not satisfied to 
rest on its laurels, is already making plans for 
even a better celebration next year. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Branch National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations held 
a state-wide drive for better rural schools Oc- 
tober and November. As a means to secure 
this object, the organization of parent-teacher 
associations was recommended, and many 
thousand copies of the literature of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations were sent at the request of the 
state superintendent for distribution. National 
officers were invited to participate in the drive, 
and a number of the state leaders assisted in 
it. 

The Annual State Convention was held in 
Mitchell, November 24, 25, and 26. The first 
meeting of the Child-Welfare Commission was 
held at that time. 

South Dakota is going forward in a most 


healthy manner with warm coéperation of the 
educators. 


WASHINGTON 


State executive and board meetings—con- 
ference of members of State Departments and 
Parent-Teacher section meeting of the Washing- 
ton Educational Association met in Seattle 
October 30 and 31, 1919. 

“What the Home Can Do for the School” 
was told by Mr. Alfred A. Cleveland, dean of 
school of education, Washington State College, 
Pullman, and “Toys and Their Educational 
Value’”’ was the subject discussed by Mr. 
George E. Freelund, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

The biennial conference of members of state 
departments is particularly important in that 
chairmen and department members come 
together for discussion of work and plans for 
the coming year in their respective lines, and 
the open discussion by members of all depart- 
ments in assembly brings about unity of purpose. 

Seattle provided hospitality for out-of-town 
members. 

Last year it is estimated that a million and a 
half children successfully cultivated sixty thou- 
sand acres of vacant lands. It is intensely inter- 
esting to watch the children in this garden work 
and see how much good they get from ft aside 
from the amount they really help in the food 
supply. They not only learn about the soil, 
how to plant and grow the seeds; but how to 
market their vegetables. Even where the 
vegetables are used only on their own tables, 
many of the children keep an account, know the 
prices and feel that they have helped in dollars 
and cents. And what is better exercise for the 
growing child than a few minutes spent each 
day doing garden work. It teaches responsi- 
bility, for the work must be done on time or 
else the weeds will keep on growing. A school 
superintendent once said that if he could help a 
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child to really love to grow things he had that 
child well started toward a happy, successful life. 

Many of the children in the schools are making 
clever, original dccount books, drawing or past- 
ing in pictures of the vegetables they have 
planted, and others, in the Manual Training 
classes, are making garden sticks to head each 
row with tops cut and colored to represent the 
vegetables. 

The Department of Agriculture, through the 
State College of Washington, is doing good work 
in many of the rural districts and in some of the 
cities and towns among the older children. 
The Bureau of Education has started its work 
and secured coéperation in Seattle, Tacoma, 
Olympia, Aberdeen, Hoquiam, Vancouver, Cen- 
tralia, Bellingham, Blaine, Stanwood, Edmonds 
and Renton, Palouse, Colfax and Deer Park. 

Josephine Corliss Preston, superintendent of 
public instruction for the state of Washington, 
at the annual meeting held in Milwaukee in 
July, was chosen a president of the National 
Education Association, composed of thousands 
of educators from every nook and corner of the 
United States. 

Mrs. Preston is decidedly a self-made woman, 
teaching for the first time at the age of fourteen 
on the snowy prairies of Minnesota, where her 
pupils were all foreigners. 

She has always been a strong advocate of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. She recently issued a 
splendid, practical 24-page bulletin on the value 
of the Parent-Teacher Association, with many 
suggestions for program topics. 

She also started the Teachers’ Cottage move- 
ment in this state, which eliminates the old and 
harrowing system of “boarding around,”’ in the 
rural districts. She has received national recog- 
nition for her Community Center work. 

One of the most ‘successful meetings of the 
year featured a general Parent-Teacher program. 
A paper by one of the parents on, ‘‘What We 
Have a Right to Expect from the Teacher’’ was 
followed by a paper on ‘‘What We Have a 
Right to Expect from the Parents’’ by a teacher. 
Many interesting and helpful points were brought 
out. 


SPOKANE 


A particularly fine report comes from the 
Spokane Congress of Mothers. With but a 
comparatively small membership, unusually 
good work is being accomplished. Standing 
committees are a special feature of this organi- 
zation. 

The Program Committee arranged a fine 
year’s program on live topics. These, combined 
with attractive music, insured a good attendance. 
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Speakers, papers and discussions on: Moral 
Education and Race Betterment; Why Boys go 
Wrong; Conservation of Boys and Girls; Training 
the Child; Compulsory Education and Military 
Training. 

The educational committee has been instru- 
mental in the successful organization of a Child 
Study class, receiving an enthusiastic response 
from many mothers who were not affiliated with 
the organization. A noteworthy feature of 
these meetings is a question box, each question 
being taken up and discussed by all present. 
The class is called the ‘Lillie Newman Child 
Study Class’ in honor of its organizer, the 
chairman of the educational committee. 

A membership campaign is in progress and the 
circle is working for a new Juvenile Home and 
Court to be located away from the busy portion 
ot the city. The present home for wayward boys 
and girls is being supplied with suitable books 
and papers. 

Toys, books and ‘‘funny papers’’ are sent to 
the Spokane Children’s Home from time to time 
by the Circle members. 

Child-Welfare Day was observed by an appro- 
priate program and was considered the best 
meeting of the year. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of Seattle 
are planning to add Americanization to their 
regular child welfare program this year. Both 
parents and educators are behind the movement 
and express their approval of the project and 
belief in the necessity of this patriotic educa- 
tional factor in the lives of Seattle children. 

The Georgetown Circle of Seattle has given 
special thought has been given to subnormal 
and abnormal children. Food conservation and 
gardens have received a share of the interest of 
this Circle. 

Several of the Seattle Circles make ‘Dad's 


Night”’ a regular feature of their year’s program. 


The Parent-Teacher Association in the rural 
and smalltown school is becoming more and more 
a factor for helpfulness and a means of carrying 
on its needed enterprises and activities. As 
much of the improvement in buildings and 
equipment still falls on the patrons of the district 
let us especially strive to establish Circles in 
every small town and district school. 

Spurgeon Creek Parent-Teacher Association, 
Thurston County, not only maintained a hot 
lunch system last year, but in addition built a 
small kitchen in which to prepare it. This 
Circle is awake to the need of greater social 
activity for the country boy and girl and will 
endeavor to supply it the coming year. 

Roslyn.Circle in Kittitas County is located in a 
mining district. It has a membership of 29. 





